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have shown some misunderstanding both of 

our note last week on a prospective Inter- 
national Socialist Conference and of the speech by 
Mr. Henderson on which it was based. There was 
certainly no suggestion in either that the German 
or the Austrian Socialists were in agreement with the 
War Aims officially promulgated by the Labour Party 
and in large measure adopted by the British Govern- 
ment. Our belief is now, as it was when Stockholm 
was being discussed (though then there was the extra 
incentive of the necessity for dispelling Russian mis- 
conceptions), that there are people in all the enemy 
countries who (1) are willing to discuss the application 
of principles which they profess to share with us, and 
(2) who—or at least many of them—have been induced 
to support their Governments by false statements as 
to the origins of the war and the alleged aggressive 
aims of the Allies. ‘‘ There was,’ said Mr. Henderson, 


(ise stown some who have written to us 


no intention of negotiating peace or of taking binding decisions, 
but they believed that this conversation would help to clear 
away misunderstandings and misconceptions, and would 
strengthen the will for peace in the enemy countries. It 
would show the peoples of the Central Empires how they 
had been misled and deceived by their rulers. It would 
provide an opportunity to convince them that the Allies 
did not pursue a policy of political extermination against 
the Central Empires, or seek to isolate them and crush their 
economic life. 


If these conversations and assurances convinced any 
body of enemy Socialists of our good faith, surely 
there is some value in that? If—for the purposes 
of argument—no such result accrued, no difference 
whatever would have been made to our military effort, 
and British Labour would be, if anything, strengthened 
in the attitude it has taken up. 


It is with regard to the holding of a conference, 
and the nature of its discussions, that the replies from 
the enemy Socialists may justly be described as 
‘“* sympathetic.” That they have accepted British 
Labour’s War Aims in toto has never been suggested ; 
had they done so, in fact, they could safely be left 
alone. The position, roughly, is that the German 
Majority have agreed to regard the Stockholm declara- 
tion of Neutrals as a “basis for discussion”’’; and 
the others have agreed to regard the British Labour 
War Aims as a basis. There is, we may fairly say, 
a general unanimity of opinion with regard to measures 
for the future security of peace. Where unanimity 
does not exist—though the precise variations of opinion 
remain to be measured—is mainly on the question 
(a question, we repeat, on the wise settlement of which 
depends the future of the world’s peace) as to the 
extent to which the subject nationalities of Europe 
are to determine their own allegiance. How thorny 
that question is (and, equally, how desirable it is that 
enemy Socialists should clarify both their minds and 
their statements about it) is shown when we recall 
that it covers the future of Alsace-Lorraine, of 
Poland — Russian, Austrian and Prussian —of the 
Ukraine, and of the Italians, Rumanians, Czechs, 
and Jugo-Slavs in Austria-Hungary. 


* * a 


We have only to take one example here to see the 
amount of exploration that remains to be done. The 
memorandum received from the German Socialists 
of Austria expresses a desire for the “ transformation 
of Austria-Hungary into a federation of autonomous 
States.” The British and American Governments— 
here fully in accord with British Labour—have always 
made it perfectly clear that they themselves had no 
prejudice against such a solution, provided it can be 
arrived at, and provided the nationalities involved 
desire no other solution. We need not traverse all 
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that ground again; but it is worth mentioning the 
single fact that every single one of the Socialist parties 
of the Austro-Hungarian subject nationalities has 
identified itself with the programme of national unity 
and independence of its own people, and cham pions 
it in a more uncompromising, because a revolu tionary, 
manner than the “ bourgeois ’’ parties. 


cS * * 


We may refer incidentally to the remark of the 
Austrian Socialists that an “ agreed peace ’’ is “ possible 
to-day.” This may be taken as an aspiration rather 
than a statement of considered opinion. That the 
Austrian Socialists have no illusions on the subject— 
or on the attitude of British Labour towards the German 
Government—is shown by a remarkable leading article 
published on July 6th in their own party organ, the 
Arbeiter Zeitung. The journal says that Mr. Henderson 


stands for the view that peace at the present moment is not 
desirable, because it would bring a mighty victory to German 
Imperialism. If peace were concluded now, the whole of 
the territory torn away from Russia, between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, would be delivered over to Germany 
and German Imperialism would be so strong that there would 
no longer be any power on the whole Continent which would 
dare to stand up to it. All States would have an insane 
competition in armaments forced upon them, in order to 
protect themselves against German aggressive desires in 
the future, and the triumph of the oligarchic methods of 
government and the military organisation of Prussia-Germany 
would strengthen reactionary tendencies in all countries. 
A peace at the present moment—so think Henderson and 
his closer friends—would mean a victory for Imperialism 
and militarism and a defeat for Democracy. For this reason 
the English working class must demand that the war be 
carried on up to the point when Germany can be compelled 
to agree to a peace which does not increase its power in the 
East and in the West and does not make universal disarmament 
impossible. These views at present unite the Centre of the 
Labour Party with the Right, with Barnes and Appleton ; 
neither will hear anything of such a peace as would be the 
only one possible in the present situation. . . . 


* * * 


Having then analysed the change which the position 
of the British Labour Party has undergone in home 
politics, the article concludes as follows : 


The British Labour Party has thus regained its independence. 
It is resuming the struggle against the bourgeois parties, 
and the circumstances in which it is doing this permit us 
to hope that it will very soon attain a powerful position in 
English public life. But much as we may rejoice at this, 
it would be a mistake to expect that the English proletariat 
would at the present moment exert itself for peace at any price. 
The English workers, too, desire a speedy peace, but for them 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace are more important than 
the date on which it is concluded. They will not press for a 
peace which would mean a victory for Imperialism, until 
Germany offers in clear and unambiguous terms a peace 
which does not restrict the freedom of any peoples and does 
not carry in itself the seed of new wars. Not till then will 
the English workers rise up to bring pressure upon their 
Government to conclude peace. And the independence 
which the party has now regained, the power which it has 
acquired in the course of the war, give us a guarantee that, 
when that day comes, no English Government will be strong 
enough to withstand its pressure. 


As a general statement, though we do not know whether 
the writer fully recognised the implications of what 
he said, nothing could be more accurate. And we 
think that the fact that it could have been made, 
and in so evidently sympathetic a way, suggests how 
worth while it is for us to seize every opportunity of 
cultivating the favourable soil for our ideas in enemy 
countries. 
* * * 


The military interest during the week has turned 
entirely on the continuance of the great battle resulting 
from the German offensive and French counter-offensive. 


The struggle has swayed to and fro since Sunday, with 
a general but gradual tendency towards the pushing 
back of the enemy and the consequent contraction of 
his salient. It must be taken for granted that at this 
stage the losses have been heavy on both sides; while 
at the time of writing about a third of the total German 
force on the Western front has been used in the fighting. 
The other principal episode has been a limited but 
brilliant success of the French north of Montdidier, 
where a surprise advance, last Tuesday, on a front of 
four miles was carried to a depth of two miles, yielding 
ground of much tactical value and a haul of 1,850 
prisoners. Operations of this sort would hardly have 
succeeded on the old long-fortified fronts; they are 
much more feasible on the new fronts which date from 
this spring’s fighting. The Germans have carried 
further than the Allies the practice of selecting and 
classifying troops; and while their storm-troops and 
machine-gunners are possibly the best in the field, the 
infantry which they detail to guard quiet sectors is 
relatively poor stuff. Smal] enterprises at the expense 
of this poor material continue to be carried out by 
the Allies, especially on the British front. 


* * x 


The execution of the ex-Tsar in Siberia has aroused 
curiously little excitement in this country. It is, in 
fact, rather a pathetic than a tragic event; and it is 
exceedingly unlikely that it will have any immediate 
effect on the progress of the war. It may fairly be said 
that before the Revolution, as afterwards, the Tsar was 
powerless and under the control of forces superior to 
himself; and it is not easy to attach to him any guilt 
other than that which naturally attaches to a weak 
autocrat, and which he has now expiated. The ulti- 
mate effect of the execution on the fortunes of the 
Russian Republic is, quite literally, incalculable. Euro- 
pean experience goes to prove that a State is never the 
same again, when its hereditary monarch has been 
executed ; and this obscure act of an‘ obscure Govern- 
ment in a corner of what was once the Russian Empire 
may appear to future historians as the turning-point 
in the Revolution. The reasons which led to the execu- 
tion are still only vaguely known. It may have been pre- 
cipitated by the approach of the Czecho-Slovak bands ; 
but the greater probability is that it was feared that the 
Tsar might become a very dangerous weapon in monar- 
chist or German hands. 


* * * 


As we write, the trouble in the engineering industry, 
to which we refer in another column, looks very grave 
indeed ; and whatever may be accomplished by the 
negotiations that are now proceeding, the nation will 
have lost a week’s work of many tens of thousands of 
skilled mechanics, and through their stoppage, of at 
least as many more “dilutees” and subordinate 
workers. It is not, at Coventry or Birmingham, as it 
has sometimes been elsewhere, a revolt of the local 
“ rank and file” against the decision of their Executive 
Committees ; nor yet, in the main, a conflict between 
the great Amalgamated Society of Engineers and its 
three dozen smaller competing Trade Unions, out of 
which the Ministry of Munitions has, before now, made 
so much capital. © If we are rightly informed—and this 
accentuates the gravity of the situation—it Is a very 
general movement among nearly all sections of the 
industry, in which not only the shop stewards and their 
committees, but also the branch and district organisa- 
tion of the several Unions are taking part; and a 
movement, moreover, likely to spread, which the 
Executive Committees at headquarters will have no 
power to restrain. It is, so the men feel, a revolt 
against an attempt to introduce ‘“‘ Industrial Conscrip- 
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tion,” secretly, and by the back door. The Govern- 
ment embargo on new engagements, to which Mr. 
Churchill has unfortunately been advised to resort, is a 
device new to British Trade Unionism; and one to 
which, resorted to autocratically and secretly, the move- 
ment is not likely to submit. 

* * * 


The passing of the Trade Boards Bill, though in 
actual form it does little more than improve the pro- 
cedure and repair various minor defects of the original 
Act, represents, in reality, perhaps the most important 
step yet taken towards post-war “ Reconstruction.” 
Many larger ideas are in the stage of plans or projects 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction or other Departments, 
but this is now an Act of Parliament. What is intended 
is, at the earliest possible date, to bring a dozen of the 
worst-paid industries under the operation of Trade 
Boards, and thereby, in due course, to extend the pro- 
tection of a Legal Minimum Wage to something like a 
couple of million workers, in addition to those now under 
the law. There is good hope that the large army of 
shop assistants, and similar workers in the distributing 
trades, may be included. Taken in conjunction with 
the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, and the Wage- 
Board clauses in the Corn Foclastion Act, the passing 
of the new Trade Boards Act may be said to amount to a 
definite ratification by common consent, after eight or 
nine years’ trial, of what was commonly regarded, only 
a decade ago, as an impracticable absurdity. This 
success reflects credit on all concerned—on the Trade 
Boards Branch of the Board of Trade (now of the 
Ministry of Labour); on the employers’ and work- 
people’s representatives on the various Trade Boards ; 
and by no means least, on the voluntary organisation 
(the Anti-Sweating League) by which the machinery 
has been set in motion. It is interesting to notice that 
(including the miners and the farm labourers) the coming 
of peace may possibly find as many as four millions of 
wage-earners, or Over a quarter of the whole number, 
working upon the basis of a Legal Minimum Wage. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘ After an absence of 
three months the Irish Parliamentary Party has returned 
to Westminster. Messrs. Dillon and Devlin never 
adopted the Sinn Fein principle of abstention, and their 
stay in Ireland has been due only to the practical pur- 
poses of the Anti-Conscriptionist Mansion House Con- 
ference, which is now adjourned. The Irish Parliamen- 
tary leader intends to challenge British policy in Ireland 
by reference to the principles proclaimed by President 
Wilson, and his exploitation of Wilsonian theory will 
have the approval of a majority of Irish Nationalists, 
including many opponents of the Party. Sinn Fein 
itself—to judge by recent declarations of those of its 
leaders who are not in prison—is now more inclined to 
rely on American than on German influences. Nor has 
anything more been heard of Mr. Devlin’s suggestion, 
made two months ago, that the Irish race should asso- 
ciate itself with the peace movement in England and 
elsewhere. It is recognised, no doubt, that an alliance 
between the Irish Party and the English group of 
pacifists would obscure the main Irish demand ; and, 
moreover, certain members of the Irish Party are as 
strongly opposed to a compromise peace as Lord 
Northcliffe himself. The safer plan for the Irish is non- 
interference in Imperial affairs, except where these 
concern Ireland. For if the Irish intervene in the ques- 
tion of war and peace as allies of the pacifists, and 
suffer (as they would be certain to suffer) defeat, then 
the logic of their position in refusing to accept a majority 
vote of the House of Commons on the share Ireland 
should take in the war would be gravely shaken. To 
combine pacifist propaganda in England with anti-con- 
scriptionist propaganda in Ireland is like saying, * Heads 
we win, tails you lose,” 


THE ALLIED COUNTER-STROKE 


ENERAL FOCH’S counter-stroke on July 18th 
(5 succeeded, like every successful move made 
this year on the Western chess-board, in virtue 
of a cleverly-contrived surprise. Its success was of 
peculiar value because, besides relieving Paris, it directly 
threatened in flank and rear the offensive already 
launched by the Germans. But for the same reason it 
was never likely to be pushed far after the advantage 
of the initial surprise had passed away ; since the large 
reserves collected by the Germans for their offensive 
would speedily become available for their counter- 
attacks. Such ground as the Allies have gained since 
Sunday last has been stubbornly contested and dearly 
won. 

The effects of the operation are less decisive in their 
way than the original Battle of the Marne; but they 
are very considerable notwithstanding. In the first 
place, it has completely knocked out the German offen- 
sive of July 15th—a very ambitious scheme, which was 
already in process of failing before a skilful French 
defence. In the second place, by recovering the heights 
which command Soissons, and clearing the whole 
neighbourhood of Chateau-Thierry, it has removed to a 
safer distance the German threat against Paris from 
the north-east. Thirdly, it has nipped in the bud and 
temporarily made impossible an offensive which, as 
we now know, the enemy were already preparing on 
this very front with a view to the capture of Villers- 
Cotterets and Compiégne. It has not, however, recovered 
for Paris anything like the degree of security which the 
city enjoyed prior to the disaster of May 27th. The 
German Command has not given up hope of moving 
towards the French capital from the north-east, as is 
shown by the sacrifices which it is making to retain the 
Marne salient, even in its reduced form. In this form 
the salient will be costly to hold and an encumbrance 
to any defensive scheme ; its sole use is for a renewed 
offensive against Paris. 

The Allied success has had other and important con- 
sequences besides those which appear in casualty lists 
or on the strategic chess-board. It has broken once 
more the legend of German invincibility, which this 
year had revived in a dangerous form. It has lightened 
the oppressive cloud which had hung over long-suffering 
Paris. And it has given the American Army a most 
auspicious introduction to big operations on the decisive 
front. If it proves, as it well may, the turning-point 
in the second, or, as one might call it, the post-Russian 
phase of the war, it will perhaps be something more 
than a coincidence that it synchronised with the first 
participation of American troops on a considerable 
scale. For though General Foch, by skilful leadership, 
seems to have secured results out of proportion to his 
—_ he scarcely could have done so had not he 
been heavily reinforced. And in measuring the Ameri- 
can reinforcement we must take into account not only 
the United States troops who have been actually fighting 
between Soissons and the Main de Massiges, but also 
the other divisions of theirs who are now holding the 
line in quieter sectors, whence their presence has libe- 
rated French or British troops for battle purposes. 

The numerical scale of the American participation 
in the battle itself tends to get exaggerated in the 
popular mind on account of its political importance, 
and consequent prominence in the bulletins. It was the 
same with British participation in the battles of 1914. 
In the one case, as in the other, the exaggeration may 
pass into national history, without much mischief re- 


sulting to anybody. The bald facts regarding numerical 
strength can never be stated at the time ; butjwe shall 
be within the mark if we say that the Americans on 
this occasion did not exceed ten 
forces engaged in the fighting. 
contingents, though each sma 


r cent. of the Allied 
e British and Italian 
ler, were not much smaller, 
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and both fought conspicuously well ; but, of course, the 
lion’s share of the effort and the credit fell, as in the 
original Battle of the Marne, to the French. What 
was, on the whole, more remarkable than the number of 
Americans engaged was the fighting effectiveness 
which they displayed. The small Britis Army which 
took the field in 1914 consisted of 2 ge Rey nge. long- 
service troops; and it was natural that its quality 
should show well beside that of short-service conscripts. 
The American divisions of to-day are the first samples of 
a New Army, comparable to those who fought at 
Loos and Suvla Bay in 1915 ; and they are contending 
amid the shock of veterans, In these conditions their 
performance has been exceptionally fine, and gives 
great hope for the future. The fact is that man for man, 
and apart from the question of war experience and 
higher organisation, the new American force is, in some 
respects, the finest in the field. It consists of troops all 
of the same age, and all of the best military age, 21-30 ; 
while the British, French, and German armies consist 
largely of old men and boys. The new British armies 
never had the same advantage ; for from the beginning 
men of all ages were jumbled together in their units. 
This was not a necessary outcome of voluntary re- 
cruiting ; it was part of the inept and total failure 
of our Army authorities to sort out their human material 
in the early years of the war. It was of a piece with the 
same incompetence (or worse) which threw the cream 
of our universities and professions as cannon-fodder 
against the German wire, while it showered on regular 
officers and ex-officers of third-rate and fourth-rate 
ability the commands and _ staff appointments which 
too many of them sti!! hold. 

The German Press, when the news of the counter- 
stroke reached it, found consolation, as on previous 
occasions, in the thought that once more the Allies 
had failed to achieve a “ break-through.” It is cus- 
tomary to deride this consolation as a pretence ; but it 
seems to us real enough. A “ break-through ”’ is a per- 
fectly definite and possible operation; the Germans 
have performed it again and again on all the fronts ; 
and it makes such an overwhelming difference to the 
results that every offensive is bound to aim at it. 
An offensive success which does not achieve the 
‘break-through ” can, as all experience shows, be 
reduced to a standstill, or, at least, to a snail’s pace, 
after forty-eight hours or less. The least time required 
to check the movement after a “* break-through ” is a 
week. In the one case the advance may be anything 
from 8 to 10 miles deep; in the other case, it will be 
30, 50, or 100 miles. In the present instance there was 
no “ break-through,” but the French must have come 
fairly nearmaking one. They reached the heights above 
Soissons in the forenoon of the first day. ere they 
were held up, and Soissons is stillin German hands, Had 
it been otherwise, had their first onrush defeated the 
Germans in Soissons, taken the town, swarmed across the 
vital railways, and pressed without effective resistance 
along the Aisne eastwards, then the results of the victory 
might have been not merely increased, but quadrupled 
or Cpr aed. the Germans would have lost their 
whole salient south of the Aisne ; they might even have 
lost the Chemin des Dames on the north. And if they 
had, they would have lost no more than they themselves 
gained as the fruits of a single “ break-through” on 
May 27th. 

e German newspapers know this perfectly well ; 
and their rejoicings over our failures to break through 
seem to us sincere and well-justified. The rejoinder 
commonly made in our own Press is simply the re- 
joinder of ignorance; let us hope that our military 
authorities, who appear to inspire it, know better in 
their hearts, For whatever may have been the opinion 
which it was reasonable to hold at the time, say, of the 


Battle of the Somme, it is clear that to say in 1918 that 
we did not break through because we did not intend to 


is either to state an untruth or to charge our generals 
with lack of generalship. The Allies will destroy the 
German armies and drive them out of France and 
Belgium as soon as they have learned to achieve 
‘* breaks-through ” on the German model. Till then 
there is little chance of their doing so. We say this 
without questioning the utility, in particular cases, of 
minor operations; and without in any way desiring 
to reflect adversely on the conduct of the French Com- 
mand on May 18th. The task of breaking through 
on that occasion was rendered particularly difficult 
by the presence in the oo of the forces 
collected for the German offensive. 


THE TROUBLE IN 
THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


ECIDEDLY, the Ministry of Munitions is not 
ID happy in its relations with the engineers, 
The cause lies deeper than the recent policy 
of Mr. Winston Churchill. For three years, under 
three successive Ministers, this unfortunate Department 
has excited among the workmen nothing but resentment 
and distrust, of which, as yet, owing to the men’s 
reluctance to proceed to the last extremity, we are far 
from experiencing the full results. _ 

Of the present trouble we write with reserve, partly 
because this is, during these very days, the subject of 
delicate negotiations which it may be hoped will be 
successful; and partly because it is apparently the 
settled policy of the Department to enshroud all its 
proceedings in a mystery that we cannot take the 
responsibility of dispelling, even to the extent that 
we might be able to do. But we think it a public 
service to describe, as far as we can, what it is that the 
workmen have in their minds. The root of all the 
trouble is, of course, the extraordinary shortage of 
skilled engineers in relation to the work to be done. 
Owing, first, to the ill-considered voluntary recruiting ; 
then to the compulsory service of those between 19 
and 41, to both of which the engineers contributed a 
considerable draft of mechanics; and finally to the 
calling up of men between 18 and 51, with the successive 
medical re-examinations and the “ combings out” ; there 
is, throughout the whole engineering industry, not 
only a great shortage of skilled men, but (as was inevi- 
table) a very uneven distribution of such men as are 
left among the different establishments. The “ dilution 
of this skilled craftsmanship by the introduction of 
unskilled and semi-skilled men and women has, more- 
over, proceeded at different rates in different establish- 
ments, partly according to the nature of the work to 
be done, but chiefly, it is asserted, according to the 
degree of confidence for honesty and fair dealing that 
the different firms have known how to inspire. The 
result is twofold. Nearly all engineering firms are 
short of skilled men, and some of them are not above 
disobeying the explicit orders of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions which forbid = to “poach” on each 
other, by attracting away t eir indispensable workmen. 
This “ misconduct ” on the part of the employers has 
been, during the whole three years, a ~~ source 
of trouble to the Ministry, for which the workmen 
have repeatedly been made to suffer. (This prohibition 
of “poaching,” it is not always remembered, is a 
source of pecuniary loss to the wage-earners, who, when 
the market is in their favour, are not allowed, as the 
shipowners were, to let their incomes be settled by 
“Supply and Demand.”) The second consequence of 
the unevenness of the distribution is that the nation 
is not making the most of its available aggregate of 
skilled craftsmanship by securing everywhere an equl- 
valent degree of dilution. An easy way of dealing with 
the matter, as it has for nearly three years seemed 
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to various members of the Government, would be 
what is called for short “ Industrial Conscription.” If 
every workman could be simply told where he was 
to go, what he was to do, and what wage he was to 
receive, the Ministry of Munitions feels confident that 
it could greatly increase the output. This has been 
more than once proposed, with various kinds of camou- 

e. But the British workmen have let it be known, 
pretty clearly, that, patriotic as they are, they will 
not stand any such “ involuntary servitude ” of profit- 
making employers. If industrial conscription has to 
come, they will serve, as they do in the Army and 
Navy, no one but the State. They resolutely refuse 
to be, as they say, enslaved, so long as the private 
employer is not also conscribed, put to work like an 
Army officer at a fixed salary, and compelled to cease 
making profits for his own benefit. The Government, 
in spite of several very serious considerations of the 
proposal, has not seen its way to meet the men’s argu- 
ment by asking Parliament to conscribe the engineering 
employers and their factories equally with the work- 
men; nor yet to ride roughshod over the resistance 
of the world of labour. What the workmen feel, how- 
ever—perhaps quite erroneously—is that Industrial 
Conscription, applied only to the manual workers, is 
still, in a) the policy of the Government, and 
especially of the Ministry of Munitions; and that this 
Department, under whatever Minister, is always trying 
to bring the workmen into a virtually equivalent servi- 
tude by all sorts of ingenious devices, which are cun- 
ningly hidden away in Munitions Acts and Military 
Service Acts, Orders under the Defence of the Realm 
Acts and regulations concerning Controlled Establish- 
ments, conditions of contracts and concessions from the 
Excess Profits Tax. It is not too much to say that 
there is, among the rank and file, an absolute distrust 
of the Ministry to which Mr. Winston Churchill has 
succeeded. 

It is unfortunate that, looking back on the experience 
of the past three years, the engineers consider that 
they have been persuaded, for the public interest, to 
give up one position after another, in consideration of 
limits to their concessions which have proved illusory, 
and of safeguards which they feel have not been honour- 
ably maintained. They allowed all the Trade Union 
rules and workshop practices to be abrogated, which 
the employers regarded as limiting production, but 
which to the workmen seemed their only protection 
against an ultimate degradation of their Standard of 
Life. The consideration for this was twofold, and 
the workmen feel that they have been doubly “ done.”’ 
The Government pledged the honour of the nation 
to an unconditional restoration of the status quo ante 
in the workshop, made legally enforceable by any work- 
man by what were considered suitable sections in the 
Munitions Act. These sections, which the Government 
had drafted, were subsequently discovered to have 
been inadvertently so worded as to be useless as the 
basis of an action in the Courts. In subsequent nego- 
tiations the Government undertook to repair its own 
mistake by an amending Bill; and such a Bill was 
introduced, but these clauses were not proceeded with. 
This particular obligation to the engineers remains 
down to to-day unfulfilled. Meanwhile the workmen 
can obtain no information as to how the Minister of 
Reconstruction is planning to redeem the nation’s 
pledge of the unconditional restoration of the status 
quo ante as to the Trade Union conditions. Some of 
the workmen doubt whether Dr. Addison is making 
any such plans; the opinion is unfortunately spreading 
that the pledge will not, in fact, be redeemed. The 
second consideration was the decision that no Con- 
trolled Establishment should benefit in profits from 
the workmen’s concessions, the whole of any additional 
profit, however caused, being diverted to the Exchequer 
by the Munitions Levy. This was, as the men thought, 


first greatly watered down by extravagant concessions 
under which the employers did, in fact, greatly increase 
their profits; and then calmly abrogated by being 
merged in the Excess Profits Duty, under arrangements 
deliberately contrived to induce employers to make 
as much profit as possible—the very thing the men 
had been promised should not be allowed. The Con- 
trolled Establishments which had obtained the benefit 
of the removal of the Trade Union conditions were 
placed simply on a level with other firms to which 
this concession had not been made. But this was not 
all. When the working of the “leaving certificate” 
was found to result in innumerable cases of hardship, 
and it became necessary to abandon it for other devices, 
the men assert that the employers (at Manchester and 
elsewhere) virtually sought to retain the prohibition 
to quit any employer by mutual agreements that no 
man who had left one firm was to be allowed to get 
other employment. This was formally stopped by the 
Ministry of Munitions; but the men regard with 
extreme suspicion the regulations imposed on em- 
ployers to prevent their attracting workmen away 
from other firms, as being likely, in practice, to have 
much the same effect. If any widespread embargo 
were placed on the taking-on of skilled engineers, it is 
plain that every skilled engineer would virtually be 
compelled to continue in his present employment. 
The feeling is aggravated by the belief, which is wide- 
spread, that one object of the extension of the liability 
to military service to 51 was not so much to take 
the older men into the Army, as to increase the power 
of the Government over them. This state of suspicion 
and resentment prevailing, it now appears that the 
Ministry of Munitions has been secretly introducing 
the policy of the embargo on taking on skilled workmen. 
Apparently Mr. Winston Churchill has lately issued 
peremptory orders to certain firms at Coventry and 
elsewhere—he now says to very few firms, but owing 
to the secrecy of the proceedings the men are not 
aware of this, nor yet how far the embargo may be 
extended—forbidding them, under drastic penalties, to 
engage any new or additional skilled men, whilst leaving 
them free to increase the dilution by taking on semi- 
skilled men. These orders were apparently to be kept 
from the workmen’s notice. Unfortunately, one firm 
nailed them up on its gate; and, as one of the Trade 
Union officials observed, immediately “ the fat was in 
the fire.” To the men it seemed as if the intention 
was to make it impracticable for any man to change 
his employer, under penalty, not only of loss of income 
but also of prompt calling-up for the Army. But 
to prevent a man from changing employers is to place 
him in involuntary servitude to his present employer, 
‘*as much,” so one of the workmen declared, “ as if 
we had been branded with the firm’s name on our 
foreheads.” 

We have no panacea for the present trouble. What 
is required is the restoration of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment. The secrecy and mystery in which the 
Ministry of Munitions envelops its proceedings are not 
advantageous. The workmen believe that the Ministry 
says one thing to the employers and another to the 
Trade Unions. They suspect (and, as it now appears, 
justly) that secret instructions are given to the em- 
ployers with regard to Labour, which Labour is not 
allowed to see. The efforts of the officials are thought 
to be directed, not so much to a candid discussion of 
grievances, and an attempt to find an effective remedy, 
as to the framing of some attractive formula which 
secures for the moment the assent of the Trade Union 
Executive, but under which the rank and file subse- 
quently find that they have been done. Above all, the 
workmen resent what they consider the Ministry’s 
subservience to the employers. Those employed are 
allowed to retain, and even to increase, their old auto- 
cracy, to continue their old profit-making devices, and 
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to secure for themselves the enormous new gains that 
even the Excess Profits Tax reveals—and, as the men 
believe, much more that is hidden away from the eyes 
of the overworked and under-staffed Inland Revenue 
Department. Suspicion and unrest are inevitable so 
long as the employers are not taught that they are 
there, equally with the workmen, as the servants of 
the community; engaged, along with those whom 
they used to call their “ hands,” in a common enter- 
prise, in which, though there must be direction and 
control, there can be henceforth no relation of master 
and servant; paid, if it must be, by “ profiting” 
according to Mr. Lloyd George's fine distinction, but 
debarred from “ profiteering’ as from embezzlement ; 
and bound, under penalty of expropriation (as one of 
them the other day actually did experience), to recog- 
nise and admit the change which, often unconsciously 
to themselves, has come over their own status. It 
erst be doubted whether all this is yet in Mr. Churchill's 
mind, 


THE IRISH PARTY AND IRISH 
RECRUITING 


Tis reported that when Mr. Dillon accepted the leadership 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party he said privately that 
the position was one to which nobody but a lunatic 

would aspire. The cause of Ireland and the cause of the 
Party are to him hardly distinguishable, and he evidently felt, 
if we may judge from his speeches at the time, that both 
would be shortly called upon to face unprecedented dangers. 
Some of the horrors which Mr. Dillon predicted for his 
country have not yet occurred. But although Ireland is not 
yet a battlefield, or “ another Western front,” nothing worse, 
from the purely Party standpoint, could well be imagined 
than the present state of affairs. If the aim of the Govern- 
ment is to destroy finally a movement, already suffering for 
certain faults of its own—faults inherent in age—then its 
Irish policy in the last few months is of an astonishing inge- 
nuity. The Party supported the Convention, regarding it, in 
spite of Sinn Fein taunts, as a genuine offer of self-determina- 
tion ; but the sittings of that body had no sooner ended than 
the Government entered upon a course of action, every step 
in which favoured an ascendancy of the Party’s enemies, 
whether from Sinn Fein or from “ Ulster.” At the Conven- 
tion a majority of the Party delegates had, at the urgent 
instance of Mr. Lloyd George himself, compromised with the 
Moderate or “* Southern ” Unionists ; the unity thus achieved 
(not without risk to the interests of the Party) proved to be 
of no avail—the Prime Minister first omitted to read a Report 
based on his own suggestions, and then by threatening to 
conscribe Irishmen from Westminster made the hardly 
attained relationship with moderate Unionism no longer 
possible. Mr. Dillon was forced into association with Sinn 
Fein, an association which was wholly to the latter’s profit ; 
for when the Government subsequently weakened in regard 
to conscription the Irish people inevitably credited Mr. de 
Valera and Mr. Griffith, not Mr. Dillon and Mr. Devlin, with 
the victory. Possibly Mr. Shortt thought to do the Parlia- 
mentarians a good turn by the allegation of a Sinn Fein- 
German plot, and believed that many Irishmen. undecided 
between the claims of the rival National groups, would now 
forswear Sinn Fein ; if so, he blundered grossly. The neces- 
sary sequels of the “ Plot” were, on the one hand, the re- 
establishment of ascendancy in Dublin and the present 
military regime, and, on the other, a Sinn Fein domination 
in Irish politics. 

But now that conscription “ lies in abeyance ” is there not 


an opportunity for the Party to recover its independence and 
act consistently with its professions in favour of the war ? 
Mr. Dillon’s critics urge that, were he to throw himself heart 
and soul into the endeavour to raise the 50,000 recruits re- 
quired by Lord French, he could free the Party from all 
suspicion of extremist association, and renew the Convention 
entente between the constitutional Nationalists and the 
most conciliatory section of the Irish Unionists. Some of 
Mr. Dillon’s nominal followers have actually offered to serve 
Lord French’s scheme. But this group—of which Captain 
Stephen Gwynn is the chicf—holds, apparently, that the 
question of Irish participation in the war is a question apart, 
to be judged solely on the merits of the quarrel between the 
Entente and Central Powers. They are concerned only 
secondarily with political effects. Mr. Dillon’s support of 
the war, or rather his encouragement of Irish participation in 
it, is, on the other hand, conditional upon a British recogni- 
tion of Irish nationality, with its implication of Home Rule. 
Such a recognition by no means emerges from the new re- 
cruiting appeals, and could not indeed be expected to emerge, 
seeing that the appeals go forth to Orangemen as well as to 
Nationalists. Whoever thought of turning Mr. Lynch, M.P., 
once under sentence of death for being a colonel of the King’s 
enemies, into a British colonel, showed no doubt a most 
subtle tact and savoir faire ; but tact and savoir faire alone 
will not overcome the essential difficulties which face Captain 
Gwynn and his last year’s colleagues. These difficulties 
were well illustrated in the correspondence which recently 
passed between the officers of the Recruiting Council and a 
representative of Belfast Unionism on the subject of the first 
of the recruiting appeals. The appeal alluded to disap- 
pointed hopes and broken promises. “ We believe that we 
shall receive the willing support of all, even of those who are 
suffering under mismanagement and disappointed hopes.” 
Belfast at once inquired if this passage did not imply a sup- 
port of the Nationalist view of the situation ; but the reply 
came that “* Ulster ’ too had complained of the Government's 
ill-faith—one had only to read the speeches of Sir Edward 
Carson! But it is not for the Government that Irishmen are 
being asked to fight, but for Civilisation, Christianity, 
Americanism, for Belgium, for Ireland herself. It is strange 
that this Government which by its acts in Ireland would seem 
to desire to create a formidable impression, should allow 
itself in the recruiting appeals to be represented as the para- 
lytie victim of circumstances. Mr. Dillon has definitely re- 
fused his aid to Lord French’s scheme. His ground for the 
refusal is the existence of “ Prussianism at home.” Captain 
Gwynn and the recruiting appeals picture British govern- 
ment in Ireland as a helpless, harried thing ; no man would 
trouble to fight either for it or against it; only against the 
Germans can a noble union of Ireland be achieved. For Mr. 
Dillon, on the contrary, British government is formidable— 
formidable in the Orange interest. . . . It is in any 
case, a tenable proposition that Ireland's best chance of 
ridding herself of this government is by taking her full share 
in the war, and so setting the tide of English opinion in 
favour of the national claim. Mr. Dillon himself is, maybe, 
of this opinion. But how will he convert the Sinn Fein voter 
to it? The fact is that in urging that Home Rule must come 
first he is really doing what seems best to him not only for 
Ireland but also for the Allied Cause. Suppose, however, 
that Home Rule is in present circumstances merely a counsel 
of perfection, what then ? The advice tendered to Mr. Dillon 
by a few Home Rulers and many Unionists of a good will 
amounts to a proposal that he should abandon all agitation 
for self-government for the period of the war ; that is to say, 
what seems to him to be Prussianism will continue to domi- 
nate in Dublin Castle, while Sinn Fein remains unmolested 
in its control of the national sentiment. The Party as such 
is to go into retreat until the reaction comes. However 
hopeless the prospects of Home Rule may be—and the more 
prominent members of the Party are very gloomy—it 1s 
hardly to be expected that this advice should recommend 
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itself to Mr. Dillon’s temperament. He intends, if we may 
judge from his latest speech, at once to compete with Sinn 
Fein and to continue his attacks upon the Government. If 
he is to compete with Sinn Fein he cannot assist in Lord 
French’s scheme: that is not to say that he commits the 
Party to hostility to recruiting, or to republicanism, or to the 
policy of abstention from Parliament. Large numbers of 
Nationalists are still pro-Ally, large numbers are still doubtful 
of the feasibility of Separation and of the wisdom of aban- 
doning Westminster. Yet many of these would go with Sinn 
Fein if there were no other party of opposition in Ireland but 
Sinn Fein. Mr. Dillon’s last suggestion is that the constitu- 
tional movement should be defined anew and reconstructed 
at a meeting of Nationalists called for that purpose in the 
autumn. His programme involves hostility to the present 
system of government as determined as that of Sinn Fein 
itself. It involves the advancement of the Home Rule claim 
by adherence to the Minority Report of the Convention, 
which Mr. Murphy and Mr. Devlin signed. On the other 
hand, the Republican end will be definitely renounced, and 
Mr. Dillon and his followers will be presented with a mandate 
to attend to Irish interests at Westminster. 


DIRT 


ONDON, we fancy, is a dirtier city at the present 
moment than it has been for a generation. A 
distinguished man of letters has told us that war 
is a sort of Condy’s fluid, the “ sovereign disinfectant,” 
cleansing the channels of the intellect. It may be able to 
cleanse the intellect, but it has certainly failed to cleanse the 
streets. There are streets down which one cannot walk on 
a dry, windy day without being choked with the powdered 
filth of the roadway. One hates to see what was a com- 
paratively clean city reverting to the shabbiness and 
“ smelliness ” of neglect. But the reversion is to be found 
almost everywhere. Railway-stations, shops, houses—all 
appear to have resigned the ambition of cleanliness that once 
helped to redeem their plain faces. The man who looks like 
a fisherman who had slept in an ash-heap no longer calls with 
a pestering punctuality for the dust-bin. A call from him 
used to be a summons to stand and deliver. It has become 
a rarity and a compliment. In smaller towns the dustman 
has ceased to call altogether. All the men who used to help 
to cart away the rubbish have been turned into soldiers. 
It is taken for granted that householders burn their rubbish, 
and it is to be hoped that they do. But there is no public 
incitement to cleanliness. The standard of cleanliness is 
being rapidly lowered, and many people are falling back into 
a lazy acceptance of dirt. We have heard it argued, by 
someone who knew nothing about the matter, that the 
recent epidemic of Spanish influenza was caused by the 
dustiness and dirtiness of the streets in war-time. This may 
not be so, but it seems likely enough that, if we become 
patient of dirt, we shall ultimately pay for it in disease. 
Historians tell us that the great fire of London in 1666 was a 
great blessing because it burned down so many streets of 
dirty houses and so got rid of the chief cause of pestilence. 
It would give Londoners some trouble to make themselves 
and their houses as dirty as was considered natural in the 
seventeenth century. Still, much may be done merely by letting 
things slide. To get used to dirt is probably no greater 
strain on a human being than to get used to cleanliness. 

Not that cleanliness is a particularly modern or difficult 
thing. Soap did not first come into the world with Samuel 
Smiles and Queen Victoria. The Romans are said to have 
got it from the Germans nearly two thousand years ago. 
And people did not wait for the discovery of soap to learn to 
wash themselves. Who does not remember how, on the day 
on which the infant Moses was discovered, “ the daughter of 
Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the river; and her 
maidens walked along by the river’s side; and, when she 
saw the ark among the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it ” ? 
Who does not remember, again, how on Circe’s island Odys- 
seus, in Lamb’s phrase, “ bathed in a bath of the choicest 
aromatics’? All the ancient peoples, from the Persians to 





the Irish, seem to have been notorious bathers. According 
to Dr. Joyce the Irish bathed every day. On the other hand, 
the Brehon Laws, in laying down the duties of a son to an 
ageing father, only provided for the old man’s being given 
a bath every twenticth night, though his head was to be 
washed every Saturday. It is probable, however, that the 
Romans were the world’s greatest bathers until modern 
times. At least, no other people turned bathing into a 
luxury and an amusement as the Romans did. It is sad 
to reflect that bathing was far more popular in the age of 
Nero than in the age of Shakespeare. Nero courted popu- 
larity by building baths. Queen Elizabeth could hardly 
have won the hearts of her people in that way. At the 
same time, soap was made in London as early as 1524, 
and public baths did exist. But we do not think of the 
Flizabethans as immoderate washers. 

Perhaps we are inclined to exaggerate the dirtiness of 
human beings between the time of the Romans and that of 
the Victorians. We have the record of various saints who 
regarded bodily cleanliness as akin to vice, and we have 
been led to regard dirt as the universal characteristic of the 
Middle Ages. One thing is certain. The Christians had 
good grounds for associating cleanliness with the Evil One. 
The public baths had become bagnios, and St. Anthony 
himself would not have been safe in them. Bathing had 
become not only a pleasure, but a pleasure associated with 
the extreme of immorality. Hence the Christians ordered 
their followers to bathe, if they would, for the sake of clean- 
liness and not for the love of amusement. On the other 
hand, there is no denying that many of the early Christians 
despised the human body to the point of making a Cinderella 
of it. The suspicion of the bath as a luxury survives even 
to the present day. There are Sabbatarian seaside places 
where—at least, until yesterday—it was thought to be a 
breach of God’s law to bathe on a Sunday. Nor is it only 
Puritans who distrust the bath. To read a description of the 
bath as it is used in a convent school is to realise that Puritan 
and Catholic alike feel this ancient distrust. On the other 
hand, the average modern Englishman is inclined to believe 
that, in taking a bath, he is performing a fine moral action. 
Someone has called him a Pharisee with a cake of soap, and 
he is unquestionably too easily led into looking down on 
foreigners as belonging to a dirtier-bodied race than his own. 
He forgets that probably the greatest of his countrymen 
have borne less resemblance to himself than to Dr. Johnson, 
who confessed that he had no passion for clean linen. Neither 
the cold tub nor the bathe in the sea has a history in this 
country further back than the eighteenth century. It is 
doubtful whether Shakespeare used a tooth-brush. 

Cleanliness appears to have had its origin in superstition. 
Men bathed themselves as a symbol long before they bathed 
themselves as a habit. Similarly, man learned his first 
lesson in sanitation not from any understanding of the laws 
of health but from his fear of magicians being able to injure 
him by means of his excrements. Few of us realise what a 
debt we owe to superstition. We are told that even in 
Porto Novo in Dahomey the streets used to be swept once a 
year as a part of the ceremony of the expulsion of Death 
from the town. “ The streets were ndiy swept and all 
the filth which usually encumbered them was removed, 
‘lest Death should there find a refuge.’ ’’ Superstition has 
anticipated reason in almost all the ritual of hygiene. 
To-day, we know, there are still doctors to be found who 
believe that cleanliness is something of a superstition. Did 
not Sir Almroth Wright tell us a few years ago that we 
washed too much ? It is only a month or two since we heard 
a young doctor contending that most of our epidemics have 
little relation to insanitary conditions, as they often break 
out in the “ better-class ’’ neighbourhoods. We are deter- 
mined in this matter to hold fast to our superstition. We 
are sure the world cannot with safety relapse into unclean- 
liness. We like the continual washing of hands. We only 
wish it were a universal habit among cooks, and waitresses 
and other people who handle our food. We know an old- 
fashioned aul restaurant where the lady at the pay-desk 
is also in charge of the cheese and the butter. One day we 
saw her, immediately after she had been giving a customer 
a handful of change, use the same fingers to put a pat of 
butter on a dish to be taken to another customer. It has 


never been possible to eat butter in that restaurant since. 
Probably far worse things happen in most restaurants than 
the fingering of pats of butter with fingers that have touched 
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pennies. The fastidious man could easily come to hate his 
food through thinking too much of such things. One can 
overcome disgust at the things one thinks about, however, 
but it is not easy to overcome disgust at the things that one 
has seen. Men who have been out at the war tell us that it 
is easy to be cured of fastidiousness in regard both to food 
and to cleanliness. And indeed under compulsion most 
of us would no doubt be able to make a meal in the filthiest 
circumstances. But here at home we are not under any 
such compulsion. It is still possible to indulge a prejudice 
and be clean. We wish somebody would begin a movement 
to sweep our streets and empty our dustbins. The followers 
of Mr. Billing and Mr. Havelock Wilson would be doing a 
great deal more for their country by undertaking this than 
by cheering at public meetings. “A clean sweep of the streets 
1s even more necessary than a clean sweep of aliens. 


EARLY TREATMENT 


LWAYS the clinician has asked that if his help is to 
A be sought at all he may be called in early. The 
physiologist and he are agreed that such typical 
symptoms of illness as pain are meant to be and should be 
used as danger-signals. If I had not a further object in view, 
I might well devote an article to the biological meaning of 
pain, which is recognised by few, not even by the greatest 
living writer of our tongue. I could wish that, before writing 
future works; which we all hope for from his pen, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy might hear Professor C. S. Sherrington’s lectures on 
pain and on the late evolution of this sense, not as a meaning- 
less cruelty on the part of the immanent will, but as a most 
precious and delicate indication of circumstances threatening 
injury to the organism and therefore requiring to be dealt 
with. Delicate experiments showing, for instance, how pain 
is elicited by just such stimuli of the skin as threaten its 
health, tally entirely with the too familiar observation that 
the nurse who leaves a hot-water bottle lying against an 
anesthetic limb may burn it ruinously just because the 
patient is deprived of the protective mechanism of pain. 
This and other symptoms, in the clinician’s judgment, 
should be used as early as possible in order that his skill may 
have a chance. 

The real value of early treatment, thus obtained, has 
become evident only in recent years, when real remedies for 
disease are available. Thus, when the toxin of diphtheria 
threatens to kill, it may be neutralised by the antitoxin pre- 
viously prepared by the vital reactions of a horse to innocuous 
doses of the same toxin. Precise observations over a period 
of more than twenty years, and myriads of cases, testify to the 
value of early treatment. In the experience of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, the death-rate of diphtheria cases 
so advanced that tracheotomy had to be performed has been 
reduced from 70 per cent. to 20 per cent. by the use of anti- 
toxin; but in many records the death-rate of cases treated 
by antitoxin when the very earliest symptoms occur is very 
nearly nil. So we praise early treatment. 

Take now the one parallel case to that of diphtheria. For 
more than twenty years—if I remember rightly—we have 
had the tetanus antitoxin. We knew it was the remedy, for 
its addition to the toxin prior to experimental injection 
deprives that toxin of its toxic power. Here again we asked 
for early treatment. The instant the jaw showed the first 
signs of stiffness, and we guessed that this was lock-jaw, the 
antitoxin must be administered. We could not do better, 
could we, than give the remedy directly the patient fell ill ? 
But early treatment in this instance had, until after the first 
Battle of the Marne, a long record of failure. 

Was it early treatment ? We know now that the patient 
whose wound is infected -vith the bacillus of tetanus usually 
shows no symptoms for eleven days. During that period he 
has not tetanus. At the end of it, the first tetanic spasms 
begin to appear. Our administration of the antitoxin then 
is certainly earlier treatment than if we waited until the 


spasms reached his chest and he was in the article of death. 
But it is very clear to-day that early treatment of tetanus 
must be the administration of the antitoxin during those 
eleven days when the toxin is being made in the wound of 
the infected man and is passing to the brain, thence to cause 
symptoms ere long. Our so-called early treatment, even 
though it were within ten seconds of the first spasm, was not 
early treatment at all, but treatment eleven days too late. 
When this was discovered, the old remedy—which certainly 
was the remedy and the only remedy, but had somehow 
failed to cure during all those years—was for the first time 
used early indeed, and is now regularly given to the wounded 
man or horse within a few minutes or hours of the wound, 
with most admirable results. This is early treatment indeed, 
and I will define this term now and henceforth as treatment 
before symptoms. 

Consider the vastly more important case of vencreal 
disease. Thanks to Lord Rhondda, we have put an end to 
the quack, and are extensively providing centres for treat- 
ment; and we lecture and write to the public and our 
fighting forces urging the importance of early treatment. 
The patient, we say, must not wait until the symptoms 
become intolerable, or until they seem to subside and he 
thinks he is being cured. He must go and get early treatment ; 
and we point to the contrast between the efficacy of salvarsan 
in early syphilis on the one hand and in general paralysis on 
the other. Most striking of all, perhaps, is the case to which 
Dr. Amand Routh has lately drawn attention. It might be 
said that early treatment of congenital syphilis would be 
treatment of the infant from its very birth. But authorities 
aver that not even salvarsan and mercury have ever been 
found to convert a positive into a negative Wasserman re- 
action in such cases. Yet there is no doubt that the infant, 
infected before birth—the case which is called heredity by 
doctors and others who have no idea of the meaning of 
words—can be successfully treated, through its mother, 
before birth. Something the mother does reinforces the 
action of the drug and the parasites are destroyed. Nowhere 
could the difference between apparently early, and earlier, 
treatment be better illustrated. 

But this is not nearly enough. We have not yet learnt our 
own lesson. Early treatment, I say, is treatment before 
symptoms. When we speak of the treatment of these infec- 
tions, we mean the use of disinfectants to kill the invaders. 
We are not concerned with the symptoms. At later stages, 
and in most medical practice, treatment is treatment of 
symptoms. If there are no symptoms, what is there to treat ? 
But the truth is that for the overwhelming majority of 
diseases, which are invasions of the body by living creatures, 
treatment is not relief of the symptoms, as one may relieve 
the cough of pulmonary tuberculosis by morphine, but is the 
killing of the invaders; and the time to kill them is when 
they enter the body—not when, having entered, they are 
now poisoning it. We rejoice in salvarsan for syphilis, but 
even the best drug of its type, used secundum artem, is not to 
be named beside a disinfectant which shall kill the infection 
before there has been time to intoxicate and cause symptoms 
at all. Nor can the best remedies for gonorrhoea compare 
with the disinfectants which kill the parasite—the most 
easily killed of all bacilli—during the two days when it lies, 
for instance, upon the surface of the infant’s conjunctiva and 
has as yet caused no symptoms. It is something that, since 
April 1, 1914, ophthalmia neonatorum has been a notifiable 
disease, so that antiseptics may be applied to the eyes as soon 
as symptoms appear. Doubtless many of the seven thousand 
cases or so which are notified each year may thus be prevented 
from ending in lifelong blindness, but such treatment is not 
early treatment and is frequently too late. Early treatment 
is that which the certified midwife, by the terms of her 
licence, is requited to apply in the form of a solution of some 
preparation of silver to the eyes at birth. The gonococci are 
usually not present, just as tetanus bacilli are often not 
present in the wounds on account of which the antitetanic 
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serum is nevertheless injected ; but, in either case, the disin- 
fectant, or the anti-toxin, is administered in time if the 
infection has occurred. We argue as to whether this should 
be called “ prophylaxis *’ or “ prophylactic treatment ” ; but 
I think the best term for it is early disinfection, which pre- 
cisely expresses its object and its achievement. But at least 
it conforms to my definition of early treatment as treatment 
before symptoms. The very fact that symptoms appear is 
proof that the gonococci have begun to penetrate into the 
tissues of the infant’s eye, and are, by that fact, relatively 
inaccessible to disinfectants. Forty-eight precious hours 
have been lost during which these exceedingly vulnerable 
organisms lay unprotected upon the surface of the mucous 
membrane, doing no harm and capable of being killed, or 
even of being merely washed away, with the utmost ease. 

What is true of the infant’s eye in such a case is true of all 
infections by the gonococcus or the spirocheta pallida. A 
few decades ago my own master, Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, 
taught that syphilis should not be treated until its identity 
was established, as otherwise it was impossible to maintain 
that control over the patient which his certain knowledge of 
infection would permit. That was before the parasite had 
been found. To-day, thanks primarily to Metchnikoff, we 
are turning even from the early use of salvarsan to the pos- 
sibility of killing this infection by direct applications of anti- 
septics, as in the parallel case of the infant’s eye. For the 
gonococcus salts of silver, for the spirochzxta salts of quick- 
silver or mercury, are the effective disinfectants. They are 
effective, however, only when they can reach the parasites, 
and this they can do with certainty only before the occur- 
rence of symptoms, which mean that already the parasites 
are no longer lying upon a surface, but are invading the 
tissues. 

Have we not been studying wound infection by the para- 
sites of ordinary surgical inflammation during the last forty 
years, and are not the cases identical ? The surgeon who is 
about to incise the microbe-proof skin attempts to disinfect 
that skin in the first place; and he washes it scrupulously, 
with or without actual antiseptics, afterwards. The same 
technique applies in all parallel cases, however remote they 
may be, ethically or socially, and the same results are 
obtained. 

Our duty is therefore clear. We must teach the facts to 
all whom they concern. We must make provision for early 
disinfection, as I will continue to call it, in all cases. We 
should follow the example of the American Army in France, 
where, I understand, exposure to possible infection must be 
followed by a report thereof and by disinfection within six 
hours, under penalty of punishment. Men should be in- 
formed of the names and addresses of hospitals, etc., where 
provision is made, and advised to repair thither, after expo- 
sure to infection, within a few hours; and not to wait for 
days or weeks, until the symptoms of one or the other 
disease respectively may appear. Thus we may achieve 
early treatment indeed, in the same way as we achieve it 
against gonorrhoea for the new-born infant and against lock- 
jaw for the newly-wounded soldier—and with the same 
admirable results. 


A most formidable ethical problem arises. Every demon- 
stration of the value of the time-factor in these cases adds 
to the confidence with which we can predict immunity from 
consequences ; and the next step, were we dealing with 
infections innocently encountered, would unquestionably 
be to arm everyone beforehand with the requisite antiseptics, 
to instruct them in the technique and their use, as we arm 
and instruct the young surgeon, and to expect the cessation 
of new infections provided that our pupils were sober and 
employed the powers with whieh we had provided them. 
Experience would show—nay, it has already shown—that 
the fear of disease, a deterrent against vice, which is ex- 
ceedingly effective for many persons, as it is totally ineffective 
for many others, may thus be practically excluded. The fact 
that “ prophylaxis” may fail cannot be relied upon to 





extricate us from our dilemma. For the most part it does not 
fail. This is early treatment indeed—disinfection within a 
few minutes of infection—and it justifies all the contentions 
of the clinician, everywhere and always, that he should be 
called in early. These facts are already widely known and 
will involve the result that those of us who think sexual 
promiscuity obnoxious and degrading in its social effects, 
apart from the existence of venereal disease altogether, will 
have to say so, and to say why we think so, and to regard as 
friends of very dubious utility those who rely upon the vene- 
real bugbear and regard the fear of it as inculcating anything 
worthy of the name of morality. 

But there is already in most successful operation, and has 
been for many years, an even more complete illustration of 
what we should mean by early treatment. In the instance 
to which I refer, we actually employ treatment not merely 
before symptoms, but before infection itself—as may also be 
done in the case of the anti-venereal disinfectants. The 
instance to which I refer is the prophylactic use of quinine 
against malaria. Here we take the antiseptic, which we 
have long known to be valuable in ridding the blood and the 
tissues of the malaria parasite, and we introduce it regularly 
into the blood of non-infected persons in case such parasites 
should enter. The parasites are injected into the blood by 
the mosquito, and there they meet the remedy which very 
frequently contrives, aided by or aiding the inherent re- 
sistance mechanisms of the body, to give them their quietus. 
This is treatment so early that we might very properly call 
it anticipatory treatment, the effects of which are indistin- 
guishable from prevention. But what a long way we have 
travelled from calling in the doctor directly the patient is 
ill and then getting some medicine ! 

The treatment of the future will be early treatment, and 
early treatment is treatment before symptoms. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE last fortnight has been on the whole a very trying 
time for confirmed pessimists, of whom I know 
several rather advanced specimens. Pessimism, 

when you get used to it, is just as agreeable as optimism. 
Indeed, I think that it must be more agreeable, must have a 
more rare savour, than optimism-—from the way in which 
pessimists abandon themselves to it. “ Look!” said a friend 
of mine to me onee, of another friend who was a passionate 
pessimist. “Look! Here is Blank coming im, terrified lest 
there may be some good news.” And so it was. Marty pes- 
simists seem to be now cured. At first they hated the feeling 
of hope. But they have grown used to it, and are beginning 
not positively to dislike it. The Ludendorff stock is down in 
Britain, and even Prussian prestige, always up to the present 
curiously high in the share-lists of those who prefer peace to 
anything, has started to sag heavily. 


* * a 


The hunt for persons of enemy alien origin is now a reality 
in the Departments ancient and mushroom. Such persons, 
most if not all of whom had hitherto regarded themselves as 
perfectly British, are being requested to resign. Even if they 
bear the hall-mark of official approval, a title, they are being 
requested to resign. It is exceedingly funny—except of 
course for the people inconvenienced, and for the Depart- 
ments themselves, whose efficiency is not improved by the 
new sport. In addition to being funny, it is monstrous. 
Some members of the Government are strongly against the 
new sport—whether inside or outside the Departments ; but 
not strongly enough. They grumble and snort and contemn, 
but they take no aetion that would im the slightest degree 
affect the War Cabinet. Sir George Cave alone has in prac- 
tice stood up against the excesses of the great stunt, and the 
Prime Minister's speech about him on Tuesday showed that 
he can command more than an academic respect. 
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It will be a consolation and an inspiration to our British 
anti-alien stunters to know that pro-Germanism is rife in 
America also, and that it takes the most subtle forms. Oh ! 
the most subtle forms! In Los Angeles children were told 
that in order to put all their savings into thrift stamps they 
must not frequent cinema theatres. Will it be believed that 
this was “a Hun move” to ruin cinema-proprietors ? 
Nobody saw that it was a Hun move except the cinema 
proprietors. But the cinema proprictors did emphatically 
see that it was a Hun move pure and simple. So much so 
that “Mr. Goldfish of Goldwyn’s Pictures” went to the 
Chairman of the National War Savings Committee and made 
a row, and the Hun move was at once stopped. It seems to 
me that Sir Robert Kindersley had better mind what he is 
about, or he will be doing something that will convict him 
of Hunnishness. 

* * * 

The excess profits question ramifies into curious places. 
The growth of Admiralty business in the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division is one of the major domestic pheno- 
mena of the war. Collisions form the main basis of the 
business. Naturally, owing to the conditions imposed on 
mariners by submarine warfare, there are more collisions at 
sea than there used to be. But the increase of collisions is 
not sufficient to account for the increase of litigation. Cases, 
too, are financially more important because of the increase 
in the value of ships and the increase in demurrage charges. 
But neither are these increases, even combined with the first, 
sufficient to account for the increase of litigation. Cases are 
now fought to a finish. Before the war there was a judicious 
tendency to settle disputes out of court. The tendency has 
completely vanished, and a singular obstinate pugnacity has 
replaced it. The reason is quite simple. Owners can deduct 
four-fifths of the expenses of litigation from their excess 
profits. Hence litigation costs only a fifth of what it cost 
before the war. The lottery ticket is cheapened and the prize 
greatly magnified. No wonder that the fees of barristers 
have risen. I have heard of instances in which fees have 
risen by 600 per cent. 

* * * 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference is over. The feature 
of it was the Report of the Committee of Spiritual Advance, 
a very realistic document, which asserted, among other 
things, that nearly fifty per cent. of Wesleyans who change 
their address cease to be Wesleyans. The implications of 
this statement are vast, and could scarcely be set down in full 
without offence. The “ Connexion ” is undoubtedly on a 
steady decline, and perhaps the worst feature of it is that the 
supply of new ministers has for years past been inferior in 
both quality and quantity. I once attended a Wesleyan 
Ordination Service, which ought to be—and used to be—an 
impressive affair. I can never forget the effect upon me of 
the obviously inferior individual quality of the ordained in 
comparison with the venerable and rather fine ordainers. 
The before-mentioned Report said :—.“* The greatest need of 
the Church at this hour is the recovery of the vision of the 
Risen Lord and of the apostolic experience of the power of 
the Holy Spirit.” It is an absolutely vital need, but I see not 
the slightest sign anywhere of it being satisfied; nor any 
prospect of an arrest of the Wesleyan decline. The treatment 
by the Conference of the proposal for a Federation of Free 
Churches was a sure indication that the majority of Wesleyan 
leaders have not yet begun to realise the nature of the Con- 
nexional malady, which by the way is the universal malady 
of Churches “ at this hour.” SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—The writer of the article on ‘*‘ The Study of Modern 
Languages” in your last issue deals with the Report of the 
Government Committee on this subject, and remarks that the 
Report would be more convenient to read if it were published as 
a book. May I be allowed to say that his wish has been anti- 
cipated, and that there is now a new edition on sale, in octavo 
form, at a price of 1s. 6d.net? Copies can be obtained through 
any bookseller, or from the usual agents for Government publica- 





tions. The new edition will not meet the second criticism that 
no index was added to the Report. It was felt that the full 
analysis prefixed to the Report and the Statement of Con- 
clusions, with the pertinent paragraphs in the Report attached to 
each, would suffice to indicate to any reader the places in the 
Report which dealt with topics in which he was interested.—I am, 
yours, etc., STANLEY LEATHEs. 
Board of Education, London, 8.W. 7. 
July 24th. 


SCHOOLBOYS ON THE LAND 

To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to protest against the paragraph 
contributed by “* Sardonyx”’ last week about what he called “ a 
beautiful scheme concerning compulsory agriculture for public 
schoolboys during the holidays”? In the first place the scheme 
is not compulsory, and never has been. Had there been com- 
pulsion I should have expected a writer in THze NEw Statesman 
to lead the protest against forced labour in any circumstances, 
whether the victims were munition workers or only public school- 
boys. The scheme was, and is, one by which boys may devote 
three or four weeks of their holidays to work on the land, and 
earn from 12s. to 15s. a week—less than enough to keep them : 
the balance they are graciously allowed to provide out of their 
own pocket. The proposal, it will be seen, does not err on the 
side of generosity, nor is it free from the suspicion of providing 
prosperous farmers with cheap labour. 

The scheme has not broken down. Eton did not rebel against 
it, and many a score of Eton boys will be working individually 
and in small parties under this scheme in August. There being 
therefore no suit to follow, Harrow could not have followed it ; 
and the authorities did no yielding, since there was no yielding 
to do. Of the other schools that are said not to count there is 
hardly one of importance that is not helping. We, for instance, 
are providing from here five camps in Somerset and Hereford, 
besides some 150 individual workers. The sneer about Eton and 
the cornfields sounds very ungracious to those who know that 
Eton’s loss in the war is greater—both absolutely and propor- 
tionately—than that of any other school, and that is saying much. 
It is a record not to sneer at, but to take off one’s hat to. 

- For some occult reason all this reminds “* Sardonyx ” of Dr. 
McClure, whom he dubs an obstinate Latinist (what is the con- 
nection ?), and quotes as saying that he has 300 “ normal ” boys 
in his school, and that he defined “ normal ” as “‘ highly strung : 
led but not driven : not exactly lazy, but lacking in application.” 
This is the description which the “normal ” parent almost invari- 
ably gives of his son when he first sees his headmaster, and Sir 
John McClure was speaking humorously and ironically ; but 
irony, when it is not his own, is apparently lost on “* Sardonyx.’ 
That the headmaster of Eton agreed in this definition is probably 
due to the fact that his experience of parents is the same. So 
should I agree. So would most headmasters. It is our common 
experience. May I suggest also that if Mr. Arthur Christopher 
Benson some years ago had “ modestly and sweetly ” accepted 
instead of refusing the headmastership of Eton, the destiny of the 
English official classes would have been exactly the same as it 
now will be, whatever that may be. 

May I finally commend to “ Sardonyx ” the weighty words of 
his colleague “ Solomon Eagle ” in the same issue? “ Cynicism 
and the cultivation of distaste, the pursuit of the sneer rather than 
the hearty laugh, is death to great art.” It is: it is also death 
to good and honest journalism.—Yours, etc., ; 

Marlborough College. Cyri, Norwoop. 

[The same correction is made in the letter below. But we 
think that our correspondent will, on reconsideration, admit 
that what he treats as a “ sneer” was not a sneer but a mild 

and incidental jest, with no bearing, one way or the other, on 
Eton’s gallant record in the war.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tun New STATESMAN. = 

Str,—I am directed by the Minister of National Service to 
refer to the issue of Tux NEw STATESMAN, dated July 20, which 
contains a paragraph stating that the scheme concerning com- 
pulsory agricultural work for schoolboys has broken down and is 
totally abandoned. No compulsory scheme was ever contem- 
plated, and this statement may lead to serious misunderstanding, 
The scheme for the employment of public and secondary school 
boys for harvest work is a purely voluntary one, and headmasters 
of schools have been asked to organise parties of boys for work on 
the land. 

The agents of the Ministry of N 
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locality, and when this demand has been proved to exist they put 
a school or schools in communication with the local agent. The 
local agent, together with a master from the schools concerned, 
selects a site for the camp. The War Office provides the tents and 
equipment for the camps, and the Army Service Corps, where 
possible, supply rations against payment. 

So far from this scheme having broken down, arrangements 
have been concluded under which about 15,000 boys at 350 
centres will shortly be employed on harvest work ; 2,500 of these 
are already out and the remainder will follow during the month 
of August. The scheme, so far from being shattered, has been 
built up largely by the headmasters themselves in the face of 
great difficulties, and promises to provide the workers who are 
essential for getting in the harvest. Two schools, Eton and 
Harrow, have not fallen in with the scheme for camps, but are 
providing a large number of boys to work for 126 hours on the 
land during the summer vacation—equal to twenty-one days of 
six hours each. There has been no formidable opposition to the 
scheme of the Ministry, and this is proved by the fact that whereas 
only about 4,000 boys went into harvest camps last year, 15,000 
boys are going this year. The patriotic and almost unanimous 
efforts of the public and secondary schools in supporting the 
scheme have received such hearty acknowledgment that it is 
hoped you will not object to correct in your next issue the mis- 
apprehension that your article may possibly have caused. 

I am further asked by the Minister to state that between 
12,000 and 15,000 boys outside the public and secondary schools 
have been enrolled to assist in getting in the flax harvest. Some 
thousands of these have already been sent out and 4,000 more are 
going on the 28th of this month.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, F. L. Joserz. 
Ministry of National Service, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
July 24th. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It may comfort ‘‘ Sardonyx ” to know that Watch Com- 
mittees at Manchester and elsewhere will have to adopt a different 
attitude in regard to Sunday when the Army at last comes home. 
As we all know, the soldier has to put up with a lot of things, and 
frequently gets wounded or killed ; but he does get away from 
the English Sunday. This release from a stupid and cruel and un- 
imaginative conventional tyranny is one of the great atoning facts 
of life in the Army, whether a man is in a trench or a green field. 
The shade of the demon of Sunday hardly ever crosses our path ! 
It is a universal feeling in the Army—what the journalists call a 
psychological phenomenon. Let the Watch Committees and the 
parsons beware! Why did we young men with alert bodies and 
minds ever stand it—those English towns and villages drenched 
in Sabbath ennui, desolated to look like some fifth-rate Last 
Day? I have seen both strong and good quail with fear at the 
thought of Sunday in the provinces when the war is over. 

Men have a sense of beauty and minds responsive to a thousand 
subjects of interest and delight ; they have an innate liking for 
games that brace the body and clean the mind. They demand 
nothing more criminal than that these imperious instincts for 
mental and physical occupation should be satisfied. When they 
come back will the conventional powers-on-top, who are so 
numerously represented on Watch Committees and other muni- 
cipal bodies, persist in boring them during their Sundays not only, 
alas ! to tears, but to evil ?—Yours, etc., 

B.E.F. Henry Morris. 

July 16th. 


Miscellany 
FIRST KNOWN WHEN LOST 


I never had noticed it until 
"Twas gone—the narrow copse 
Where now the woodman lops 
The last of the willows with his bill. 


It was not more than a hedge overgrown. 
One meadow’s breadth away, 
I passed it day by day. 

Now the soil was bare as a bone, 


And black betwixt two meadows green, 
Though fresh-cut faggot-ends 
Of hazel made some amends 

With a gleam as if flowers they had been. 


Strange it could have hidden so near! 
And now I see, as I look, 
That the small winding brook, 

A tributary’s tributary, rises there. 


THERE WAS A TIME 


There was a time when this poor frame was whole, 
And I had youth and never another care, 

Or none that should have troubled a strong soul ; 
Yet, except sometimes in a frosty air, 

When my heels hammered out a melody 
From pavements of a city left behind, 

I never would acknowledge my own glee, 
Because it was less mighty than my mind 

Had dreamed of. Since I could not boast of strength 
Great as I wished, weakness was all my boast. 

I sought, yet hated, pity till at length 
I earned it. Oh, too heavy was the cost! 

But now that there is something I could use 
My youth and strength for, I deny the age, 

The care and weakness that I know—refuse 
To admit I am unworthy of the wage 

Paid to a man who gives up eyes and breath 

For what can neither ask nor heed his death. 

Epwakrp Eastaway (Edward Thomas). 


MUSIC PROPAGANDA“ 


T is difficult to read this book without thinking of 
I erudite and dignified newspapers like the Evening 
News, and Englishmen like Mr. de Lara and Mr- 
Billing. This is a fault, for there is nothing to object to 
in its purpose—even the most fervent patriot, and 
consequently the man most desirous of pointing out our 
weaknesses rather than of flattering us, could not object 
to an Introduction to British Music being written were 
British music more negligible than it is; but a book about 
music that suggests Mr. Billing and the Evening News 
ought, one feels, to have dealt with some more ephemeral 
subject. It is curious how nearly everyone writing of 
British music feels constrained to bolster it up with agitated 
apologies and protestations. They cannot frankly admit 
its weakness and investigate the cause. Some even think 
it necessary to produce elaborate arguments to show that 
England is not incapable of art—England, mother of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Keats, and Shelley! Mr. Scholes, 
for instance, contends that Englishmen, being men, must 
have the artistic impulse, that just as the Bushman draws 
animals in ochre the English village lass loves the almanack 
of the local grocer. Such protestations verge on the 
ridiculous. Whom, I ask myself, is a book like this intended 
to reach? It is impossible that an educated Frenchman, 
for instance, could take this book seriously—it is so super- 
ficial. It reads like some of those pamphlets and posters 
in which the naive gentlemen of the Ministry of Propaganda 
explain why England is worth fighting for. ‘“ No nation,” 
says Mr. Scholes, “can do great deeds if it lacks faith 
in itself, and when Bennett appeared English musicians 
thanked God and took courage.” What piffle! And yet 
how characteristic of English musicians such feeble 
* An Introduction to British Music. By Percy A. Scholes. Cecil 
Palmer, Haymarket. 2s. 6d. 
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sententiousness is. No backbone, no passion, no creative 
energy, nothing but sentiment and humbug! English 
musicians writing in that manner to be saved would deserve 
kicking. But for generations the only genius possessed 
by English composers has been an infinite capacity for 
striking moral and sentimental attitudes. It is as if our 
literature consisted mainly of ‘‘ Heartsease Novelettes,” 
which it would have done if the intellectual rump of England 
had abandoned literature, as it abandoned music, to the 
schoolgirl. Music sank during the nineteenth century 
to be an accomplishment for young ladies instead of the 
expression of men’s minds, and this decline was started 
by the artificial society of the eighteenth century, which 
commenced to play with music as a decorative toy. It 
is no wonder that teaching, lecturing, playing and composing 
to schoolgirls three hundred days out of the year, which 
is the occupation of most of our musicians, has emasculated 
English music—and it is still doing so. The inferiority 
of our musicians to our poets and writers is due to their 
lack of an intellectual audience for over a hundred years ; 
and it is because this book is written on a level at which 
it is thought fitting to address schoolgirls that it so enrages 
me. Why waste time on people without minds? What 
if you do persuade them that nowadays English music 
has become great again? In any case, they will think 
as they are told. As for seriously holding up Parry, 
Stanford, and Mackenzie as a renaissance—well, I have 
no wish to deny their superiority to MacFarren and Ebenezer 
Prout; but to pretend that these men represent England 
in music in the sense that Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Wagner represent Germany is to insult England. England 
is unrepresented in music, and has been since Purcell, 
and yet England remains, with the exception of Germany, 
the most music-loving nation in the world. The Army 
absolutely seethes with music, and smiles in its sleeve 
at the inane and bloodless programmes set before it by 
well-meaning ladies at hospitals and entertainments. It 
is bored by the incessant stream of sentimental sopranos ; 
it wants to be swept away by the imaginative power of 
some mind greater than its own. The third act of Valkyrie, 
played with the requisite fire, would bring the house down 
in any camp in France; so would the Eroica and Fifth 
Symphonies, so would Schubert’s songs adequately sung— 
an impossible feat for our concert singers, unaccustomed 
to artistic sincerity. But does anyone ever want to hear 
the work of Mackenzie and Stanford? Could we take 
Maurice Ravel or Romain Rolland, without blushing, 
to hear The Britannia Overture or The Irish Rhapsody— 
the two works of these composers we play most? And 
Cowen! Fancy mentioning Cowen as a British com poser 
of the renaissance! “ He had a birthright of genius which 
he sold for a mess of pottage,” says Mr. Scholes, apologising 
for his presence with a cliché; but why mention him at 
all? Goring-Thomas is another of Mr. Scholes’ renaissance 
figures, but you can see Mr. Scholes blushing as he wrote 
the name, for he suddenly drops him with the remark : 
“died too young.” We all die too young, Mr. Scholes ; 
the pity is that some of us have ever lived! But Cowen— 
I must return to Cowen, for Cowen is not dead yet, and 
I want to ask Mr. Scholes why he mentions Cowen and 
never mentions Coleridge-Taylor! Certainly Coleridge- 
Taylor was half a negro; but, then, Cowen is wholly a 
Jew, and never wrote anything half so good as the Death 
of Minnehaha. 

No real critic likes disparaging men’s work, but the 
standard in musical criticism is so frivolously low that 
praise ceases to have any value. This is not the time to 
bespatter the British public with silly adulation of this 
sort: “Grand Opera has never meant very much to the 
British people. Bantock does not attempt opera because 
it is so obviously a convention. Elgar does not attempt it 
because he has never found a good libretto. Possibly sturdy 
British commonsense supports these British composers. Also, 
opera is very expensive ; and in countries where it flourishes 


lawes and rates are spent on it which we spend on better 
sanitation than any of those countries has ever thought of. 
So again British commonsense says* No!’” How ridiculous 
this is! Has Mr. Scholes ever lived in German towns? 
He ought to spend a week in Diisseldorf—quite a minor 
place—and then a week in, say, Wolverhampton. The 
one is a civilised city, the other a slum. Sanitation! 
Is the foul and hideous appearance of Wolverhampton 
due to superior sanitation? Really, Mr. Scholes, this 
is, to borrow Mr. Lloyd George’s phraseology, the limit. 
W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


MR. BENNETT’S NEW PLAY 


¥ HERE is not an ounce of misanthropy in him,” 

I said to myself on the way back from Mr. Arnold 

Bennett’s new play. It was not The Title 
alone that had prompted this reflection (the play I had just 
seen only corroborated it), but the thought of his work as a 
whole. In that great, crowded, exhilarating album of 
facts which seemed for the moment to lie open before me, 
how few of them were recorded with bitterness, how little 
contempt was shown there for common human nature! 
Yet among those facts were many not a little humiliating 
and some profoundly ugly in themselves, set down, all of 
them, with a plain honesty it would be a poor compliment 
to call “‘ unflinching,” since the very beauty of that honesty 
was its natural imperturbability. On the other hand, what 
an immense spontaneous sympathy there was everywhere 
for the ordinary aims which men and women pursue so 
eagerly! What gusto, as of a comrade in the struggle, in 
the descriptions of their efforts to attain them! The 
worth-while-ness of getting on, the glow of competition, the 
solid satisfaction of acquisition, the gratification of keeping 
one’s end up or of fortifying a dear old prejudice in—it 
matters not what sort of squabble ; the self-respect and 
sense of superiority which springs from putting anything 
through or from mastering anything—a musical instrument, 
a lover, a profession, a horse, a motor-car, a husband, a 
rent collector, the art of housekeeping, of running a news- 
paper or a theatre, of public speaking, of snubbing enemies, 
of painting pictures, of dressing fashionably, of building 
houses, or of marrying a woman who really is the genuine 
article—it was Mr. Bennett’s vivid sense of these things and 
his power of expatiating a them with lyrical diffuseness 
which had e him—ah! I had found my comprehensive 
label !—the most exhilarating of modern realists. 

I felt as I passed the shuttered windows of expensive shops 
that if there was a man in the world who could have made me 
desire (as psychologists say) a really slap-up dressing-case, or 
a motor-car with nickel (ought they to be nickel ?) fittings, 
it would have been Mr. Bennett. But the confraternity of 
pseudo-Buddhists (I mean all those who renounce with ease 
the World and the Devil, provided fate is a little kind in 
matters which pertain to the Flesh) are hard to move. 
They cannot but gaze with astonishment, an astonishment 
in which a feeling of superiority is perhaps nicely balanced 
by misgiving as to the soundness of their; own vitality, at 
the spectacle of so complete and ungraduated a sympathy 
for all and sundry pursuers of such promiscuous ends. They 
lean too often, perhaps, towards the philosophy of 
Solomon not to be in general more fastidious. Whereas, 
on the other hand, Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas (Dis- 
racli’s emendation of King Solomon), might very well stand 
also as Mr. Bennett’s reading of life, especially if by sanitas 
were understood a state of being robustly certain what one 
wants, wanting it violently, never doubting its importance 
and making courageously and intelligently for it—whatever 
it may be. That attitude towards life is the great thing 
in his representation of the world ; it is the test which does duty 
there for a scale of values; its presence at emotional moments 
excites his intensest sympathy, and it also explains to 4 
large extent the ease with which he has attained the difficult 
art of impartiality—for may not, under that test, anybody 
(except the hesitating, shuffling and weak) appear @> 
deserving sympathy ? 
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Now a critic must treat his mind as a sportsman does his 
setter and let it run—if he is to bring home any game. I 
was not therefore much disturbed that mine seemed to be 
fetching such wide circles from the matter in hand—namely, 
the play itself. At last my patience was rewarded. Sud- 
denly my dog crouched ; with stiffened tail and lifted paw, 
neck-hairs abristle and nose atwitch, he stopped just oppo- 


site the point that had been bothering me while I sat in the 
stalls. In the first place (this will be corroborated by anyone 


who visits the Royalty) I had seen a play which proposed to 
be, and began, as a political satire, change before my eyes 
into a domestic comedy ; and, what was more, come to life 
in proportion as that transition was effected. It lived in- 
tensely for one act (the second) and then expired gaily and 
genially as a farce (Act Three). Secondly, I had all the time 
a feeling that the author had not really made up his mind 
whether all this business of selling titles was of any great 
importance or not. The contrast between Mr. Bennett's 
handling of the theme and the manner in which Mr. Belloc 
has handled it in Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election and in his other 
political satires was startling. Mr. Belloc’s laughter is 
louder, also heartier, but of a very different timbre. It is the 
laughter of a contempt which has once been anger and any 
moment may turn into anger again. Where Mr. Belloc scoffs, 
Mr. Bennett may be almost said to purr. I do not say that 
the criticism and epigrams of The Title may not be actually 
more effective as propaganda for innocent playgoers who 
have not yet woken up to the fact that “ the fountain of 
honour” is used principally for the purpose of watering 
party rose-beds ; but political criticism here takes the form 
of matter-of-fact statements admirably put which, though 
damaging in the eyes of those who have strict ideas of 
probity and a moral standard, contain in themselves a kind 
of excuse for the system which they attack. Mr. Bennett is 


good-naturedly contemptuous rather than indignant. 
For instance, John Culver (director of something or 


other and in the Government) explains to his boy 
who has pronounced that the first duty of a Govern- 


ment is to govern that he is very innocent :— 
“My dear boy, the first duty of a Government 


is to keep alive. And to do so it has to do three things. 
It has first to believe that its existence is absolutely essential 
to the nation and convince other people of that. Secondly, 
it has to propitiate all sorts of interests and people, and get 
votes; and thirdly it has to raise large sums of money for 
its own use.”’ The honours list is, of course, a means to the 
last two ends. Now, if this were put in the mouth of the 
protagonist in favour of the system of selling honours and 
playing upon the snob in every man, could he take up a 
better position? The genially cynical plea of necessity— 
“ you wait till you've seen life, m’boy” attitude is always 
the safest line of defence to draw in front of any rascality 
there is often much truth in it at any rate. But, and here 
is the point I wish to bring out, it is the line taken by 
the very man who is out to protest against the system, and 
is refusing a baronetcy because he does not want his name 
to give that flavour of respectability to a shameful list, 
which is the object of the Government in offering it him. 
No one is more anxious to keep the Government alive (‘for 
the good of the country”) than John Culver. Indeed, he 
finally accepts the baronetcy for that very reason—to save 
the Government from making the “ gaffe” of offering the 
baronetey he has refused to his own daughter, who has 
secretly, under the pseudonym of Sampson Straight, written 
articles against the sale of honours which have startled the 
world ; or worse, of the honour falling to a man, a bigamist 
and swindler, who, taking advantage of having the name of 
Sampson Straight, has been posing as the author of these 
articles. It struck me that John Culver underrated the 
stability of the walls of Jericho against a mere blast of 
laughter—but in the third act we are in the realm of farce, 
and it is absurd to press that point. The point I wish to 
drive home is that the antagonist of corruption, John 
Culver, is rather a tolerantly disgusted protester than a man 
who attacks an abuse from principle. But satire must be 
based on criticism either from the point of view of principles 
or of utility ; and in the matter of utility everything Culver 
urges makes for the Government case, while principles 
he has none; except the belief that the Government must 
not fall—if that can be called one. If he had principles it 
is my belief he would lose Mr. Bennett’s artistic sympathy. 





And here I return to my critical hoverings and castings at 
the beginning of this article ; for I wish to show that 1 did 
not let my setter run in vain. There are so few votaries of 
the temple of analysis that a journalist must always feel a 
little apologetic when he indulges an attempt at real criticism, 
and a need to justify himself. , 
Well, if those remarks about Mr. Bennett’s artistic atti- 
tude towards character and life struck you as true, then 
the reason why in Mr. Bennett’s hands political satire became 
entirely subsidiary in this play is clear, and my setter 
pointed straight. If what appeals most to a writer's 
artistic sympathies (i.e., what he can really do) is the spec- 
tacle in men or women of honest hunger for—it matters 
not much—what and the energy, persistence, or perhaps 
amusing ingenuity they display in getting it, it is obvious 
that such a writer’s sympathies must too often change 
sides or too often be on both sides in a struggle to give him 
firm purchase as a satirist, who must have the inclination 
to see people or institutions as foolish or beastly with 
xeremptoriness that brooks no excuses. Mr. Bennett, even 
in a trifle such as this play (for trifle it is in his own work, 
though it might be the proudest feather in the cap ofa good 
many successful playwrights), is too instinctive a craftsman 
not to have followed his own bent. The kernel of the play 
becomes the domestic rumpus between Mr. and Mrs. Culver. 
She, of course, is dead set on being “ m’lady”’; and her 
shifts and wiles, her deftness in using the privilege of being 
illogical and then suddenly darting out with a logical point 
which would do credit to a schoolman, her persistence as 
of the ever returning perpetually waved-away fly—the 
courage, that’s it, the courage of a fly !—make up a most 
amusing scene; and admirably Miss Eva Moore and Mr. 
Aubrey Smith acted it. She employs in turn, on a parlour 
scale, the devices of a Lysistrata, a Delilah, and a Clytem- 
nestra. Culver stands firm, but his foundations are sapped. 
Now the significant thing is that Mr. Bennett himself is, as 
I should have expected, quite as much on her side as on 
her husband’s. The spectacle of such vitality, such a power 
of wanting something, such unscrupulousness and cleverness 
in making for it, delights him too much. I think I heard 
Culver say at one point: “ But, darling, I love you all the 
more for wanting it,” or words to that effect, and though 
the voice was the voice of the protester against snobbishness 
and corruption, I thought the sentiment was the sentiment 
of Mr. Bennett, the expression of that sympathy in 
him which takes the place of a scale of values and makes 
satire turn to comedy in his hands. One of the other cha- 
racters, a nephew of the great newspaper proprietor, makes 
a remark which impresses Culver profoundly. ‘ There 
are no principles in marriage’ (he means married life), he 
says. For Culver this strikes a light in which his relations 
to his wife become clear. It justifies them both. I cannot 
make much of that aphorism myself. I have danged it 
down on the counter of my mind, but I can’t get a true 
ring out of it. Does it only mean what Talleyrand meant 
when he said that a family man was capable of anything, 
which is an amusing way of saying it is harder for him 
to be disinterested? Or does it mean that a marriage 
must, like a government, be kept somehow afloat, whatever 
shifts, compromises, treacheries and cajoleries that may 
entail? If that is so, why not complete the aphorism, and 
say at once, “In married life and politics there are no 
principles’; and in that case No; the amusing 
and significant part of this play (if one omits some shrewd 
conversational comments on the conduct of public affairs) 
has little more to do with principle in public life than if the 
quarrel between husband and wife had not been over the 
question of a title at all, but a house in a smarter part of 
London. As a display of human nature it is amusing, and 
the dialogue has that merit which Mr. Bennett’s dialogue 
always has: the wit and spirited things his people utter 
are never beyond nor aside of the orbit of their intellects 
and characters. I remember only one exception. Mrs. 
Culver, when she' learns that her own daughter is the terrible 
outspoken Sampson Straight, who no doubt has written on 
other more ticklish questions than the honours list, says : 
“Why didn’t you tell me? Women are never shocked.” 
This is a little too self-conscious and philosophical. It 


almost implies that she knows what she is like, a handi- 
cap which would have reduced her to insignificance. 
Desmonp MacCarrtuy. 
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DO not, I think, as a rule quote from my own old 

articles. As politicians all know, that might be a 

useful method of saving mental strain and producing 
a fine effect of consistency and firmness; and, if resorted 
to freely, would greatly economise time and assist mec to 
make large wads of money. Still, I do not do it. I may be 
permitted, however, to do it now; to the extent of only 
two lines. “It is only a very little one.” 


x * * 


I referred here last week to “ theological booksellers who 
cater for clergymen and regard Donne primarily not as 
John Donne, but as the Dean of St. Paul’s.”” Two days 
afterwards I met a soldier in the street who talked about 
this. He said that he thought Dr. Inge had points of 
resemblance to Donne and was an original and remarkable 
man. I agreed with this. He then said that he had never 
seen Donne’s tomb and effigy; I said that I knew it only 
from reproductions. We thought we would go there. We 
began to walk. It began to rain. We accosted (you sce 
how easy it is to avoid the word “ hailed ’”’) a taxi. I said : 
“St. Paul’s Cathedral, please,” and the driver gaped. My 
companion then said: “ Don’t you know where it is?” 
and the driver’s mouth closed up and expanded horizontally. 
So off we went, quite a happy party. 


* * * 


Had I the space, the inclinations, and the talents of the 
realistic novelist, I should go on with this leisurely detail. I 
should indicate the colour of the cabman’s nose (though 
perhaps you can guess that), the amount of paper on the 
Cathedral steps, the dispositions of the pigeons, the bleach- 
ings and the blackenings on pillars and walls, the dress, 
attitudes, and banal remarks of the people who emerged 
as we went in, the sounds made by various footsteps, the 
light streaming through various windows, and the probable 
occupations and domestic infelicities of the persons who, 
scattered about the rows of chairs, were awaiting the 
opening of the four o’clock scrvice. But this is impossible. 
Compression is essential, and all these things must be 
left to the imagination. For me, I must hurry on with my 
story, if story it be. 


Bo * * 


We went up the south aisle and drew blank ; there were 
some terrible monuments which should certainly join the 
great majority in Westminster Abbey. We then tried the 
north aisle. We wondered why Alfred Stevens had put his 
powerful equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington so 
high that no one could see it. We remarked that there 
was one sentence on the tomb of Gordon (that about his 
remaining at Khartoum) which, like many lapidary inscrip- 
tions, did not tell the whole truth. We thought that the tomb 
of Lord Leighton, though not a masterpiece, illustrated the 
enormous advance made by modern academic work as 
against eighteenth century academic work. We then 
reached the end of the aisle, and found a group of vergers. 
They were white-haired and wrinkled; their black gowns 
and long silver crooks inspired a respect which verged on 
fear. The conversation that followed showed that theo- 
logical booksellers and their customers are not the only 
people who think of Donne as primarily a divine : 

** Could you tell us where the tomb of John Donne is?” 
** Wyo?” 

** John Donne; Dean Donne.” 

**Oh; Dean Donne!” 


They lifted a little red rope from its support, showed us 
across and let us into the aisle at the south of the choir. 
There, in a dark place, flat against the wall, it stood: the 
only monument in Old St. Paul’s, I think, which escaped 
the great Fire of London. He stands, with his hands 
folded and the shroud covering him from head to foot; 
his intense, sardonic face, with its eyes closed, looks out 
from his hood and is the only thing of him that shows. 
It is a queer, stark, frozen thing; there is no beauty about 
it, but a force that makes everything else in the Cathedral 
seem dead. The sculptor was not a great artist; but he 
must have been under the spell of Donne when he made it. 
I think it is in Isaak Walton’s Life that one reads the story 
of Donne’s preparations for that effigy: how he rose from 
his sick-bed, had braziers lit all about his great room at 
the Deanery, and stood upon an urn in that attitude of 
death whilst a painter sketched him. On that painting 
the statue in St. Paul’s was presumably based. But not 
entirely. The folds of the drapery are the folds into which 
a recumbent man’s would fall. It appears, therefore, that 
the sculptor used a recumbent model for his drapery ; he 
may have intended his effigy to lie flat along a tomb, as 
effigies usually do; for all I know (though here I may have 
some antiquary correcting me) the effigy did lie flat at first, 
and was never erect until Wren had built his new Cathedral. 
At all events there it is; cold in a quiet corner; and both 
by its coldness and its strength, very out of keeping with 
its surroundings. “Out of keeping” is a weak phrase. 
In that great, complacent, Italianate building, which looks 
so much smaller than it is, a building designed with skill 
but no inspiration, lacking all mystery, all fervour, all 
sense of the fierceness of life, the terror and the importance 
of death, the insistence of a surrounding eternity, the power 
or the love or the beauty of God, this small, crinkled statue 
is like a word of challenge, of rebuke, and of lordly derision. 
No place but a Gothic building would properly hold it; 
and it is seemly that that should be so with a statue of Dean 
Donne. He was, in some ways, a child of the Renaissance : 
he had its learning, its curiosity, and, in youth, its swagger 
and its recklessness. But still more he had affinity with the 
scholars of the Middle Ages in whom he was profoundly read ; 
and that affinity is never more strongly realised than when 
one is reading his Sermons with their passionate, tortuous, 
extravagant logic and their towering caverns of gloom 
shot with unearthly fire. Donne’s brain was the strangest 
and most elaborate Gothic building ever seen on earth. 


I have just been reading a little book, Russian Proverbs 
and their English Equivalents, by Louis Segal, published by 
Kegan Paul. The editor quotes Bacon’s remark: “ The 
genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered by its 
proverbs.” I append a few selected ones in order that 
my readers may have an opportunity of defining the genius, 
wit, and spirit of the Russians : 


Curled cows have short horns. 

Men meet whilst hills stand still. 

Kings have long arms and many eyes and ears. 

Beware of the fore part of an ox, the hind part of a mule, and 
all sides of a monk. 

Hawks do not pick out hawks’ eyes. 

The ocean is but knee-deep to a drunken man. 

An unfortunate man would be drowned in a teacup. 

A bad arrangement is preferable to the best lawsuit. 

God is too high and the Tsar is too far away. 

The world is large enough to contain all the people. 


These are good. But I think the best proverb I ever 
struck was an African negro one. It says: “ No man can 
lick his own back.” How true that is! 

SoLomon EAGLe. 
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THE PACIFIST FALLACY 


The World in Chains. By Joun Mavrocorparo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The propagandist literature which has been produced 
by the war may perhaps contain much that is inspiring 
and much that is instructive; but the observer most 
determined to discover a soul of goodness in things evil 
could hardly declare with any conviction that it contains 
very much in the way of wit or humour. For this reason, 
if for no other, Mr. Mavrogordato’s pamphlet is to be 
welcomed as a gleam of light in the gloom of earnestness. 
His wit and ease of writing are continuously excellent ; 
and the best way of giving an idea of this virtue in his book 
is to quote a number of examples. The following may be 
taken as a fair, though not an exhaustive, selection : 

Imperialism breeds a conquering and commercial spirit, which 
is never satisfied unless it is carrying someone else’s burden (at a 
high freight). 

The production of spurious memoirs and ‘‘ autobiographies,” 
even if they are skilfully composed, is always grossly immoral ; 
and of the specimens occasioned by this war one may say that 
if they had been genuine it would have been possible to attribute 
the low morality of some Germanic princes to the literary style 
of the English governesses who had had a share in their education. 


Having drawn the sword in a moment of embarrassment, they 
have now jolly well got to pretend that it was the right thing to 
do, and are not going to sheathe it till they see a chance of proving 
that they are glad they drew it. 

When [God] walked in the garden or lurked hardly distinguishable 
among the stocks and stones of the forest, morality was just an 
understanding between a man and his neighbour, a temporary 
agreement entered on by any two hunting savages whom He might 
happen to espy between the tree-trunks. When He dwelt among 
the peaks of Sinai or Olympus, the sphere of morality had extended 
to the whole tribe that occupied the subjacent valley. It came 
to include the nation, all the subjects of each sovereign State, 
by the time He had receded to some heavenly throne above the 
dark blue sky. And it is to be hoped that He may yet take a broader 
view, so that His survey will embrace the whole of mankind, if 
only we can banish Him to a remoter altitude in the frozen depths 
of space, whence He can contemplate human affairs without being 
near enough to interfere. 

These casual extracts will have revealed, perhaps, two 
things beside the fact that Mr. Mavrogordato has an amiable 
and refreshing quality of humour. They will have suggested, 
in the first place, that he wants to stop the war now, and, 
in the second place, that he is a victim of the logical fallacy 
that in any quarrel there are necessarily faults on both 
sides, or of the further fallacy that the existence of faults 
on both sides reduces both sides to a common level of 
iniquity. The impression that he is thus deluded is 
strengthened by the fact that he appears to have been 
studying (with some profit) the controversial methods 
of Mr. Shaw, who himself has often been indebted to these 
particular fallacies. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that Mr. Mavrogordato’s 
witty and even often penetrating discourse is founded 
on a very muddle-headed argument. “I firmly believe.” 
he says, “that England and her Allies entered this war 
with the noblest intentions”; and elsewhere he completes 
the Allied case by declaring his further belief in the probable 
responsibility of Germany. But for him war is merely 
a moral anachronism, and he seeks an explanation of it 
in the desire of capitalism all the world over to stimulate 
demand for commodities by means of destruction. There- 
fore, he says, “the urgent necessity is a little first aid, 
a little cessation of the killing”; that is to say, somebody, 
somehow, must stop the war at once. Unfortunately 
Mr. Mavrogordato does not face the consequences of his 
own admissions; nor does he entertain the possibility of 
explanation of the moral anachronism of war by the 
existence of the{morally anachronistic Prussian view of 
world-politics. Granted that Germany was the aggressor, 
and granted that she has not resigned her pretensions 
(Mr. Mavrogordato does not attempt to prove that she 
has), what are the offended parties to do? It is certainly 
a horrible thing that war should result in a trade boom 
and that it should increase the inequality between wealth 
and poverty ; but this is an evil for which internal remedies 
should be used in each country. Unless Mr. Mavrogordato 
is in a position to argue that this particular war was brought 
about or is now maintained solely by the desire of capitalists 
m all belligerent countries to maintain the demand for 
munitions, he cannot produce a single argument which 
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could be used to bring the end of the war one day nearer. 
The picture he draws of capitalist profit is gloomy enough, 
but it is no more relevant to the main question at issue 
than the picture, which also he draws, of human suffering 
on the battlefield. To nations, as to individuals, comes 
occasionally a question which, at whatever cost, they can 
only answer in one way—and it is the case of the Allies 
that such a question has been put by Germany to them. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mavrogordato leaves this question 
out of account, save in a few side references; and his 
book is therefore not really a weighty addition to the 
Pacifist case. It oe very well have been a weighty 
addition to the case of labour generally, had it been confined 
to pointing out how capital has exploited the generous 
emotions called forth by the war and continuously sought 
its own profit under the cover of patriotism. But it is 
much to be feared that Mr. Mavrogordato’s very sound 
exposition of facts has been vitiated, so far as the present 
book is concerned, by its application to the support of 
the wrong thesis. 


TELEGRAPHY AND EMPIRE 


Telegraphy, Aeronautics and War. By Cuar.es Bricnt, 
F.R.S.E, Constable. 16s. net. 

**In point of fact,’ Mr. Bright observes, in his preface, 
** given a certain amount of industry, a man who has made 
a really close study of one subject should be equipped, 
mentally speaking, for making a correspondingly close 
study of others—better, perhaps, than many who seek little 
more in a topic than matter for speech-making.”’ This is 
Mr. Bright’s reason for including in a volume on subjects 
which are, technically, his own a sweeping survey—mostly 
in asides and foot-notes—of all problems of war-policy 
which have yet arisen or are likely to arise. We would not 
by any means have this survey absent from the book. We 
like his remark that ‘‘ surely Germany should in these days 
be referred to briefly as ‘ Ir’ rather than ‘She!’” We are 
pleased to have his assurance that ‘‘ one of the most striking 
things in political life since the war is, perhaps, the loyalty 
with which Mr. Asquith, holding an enormous power in the 
House of Commons, has supported his successor and refrained 
from the temptation of upsetting the present Government. 
Whatever views many an outsider may hold of him politi- 
cally, this surely marks him as a patriot and a gentleman.” 
It is true that his horror at the prices for which certain 
jewels were recently sold reveals an imperfect grasp of the 
economic principles on which luxurious expenditure in 
war-time is to be deprecated. But he does set his face 
against the theory—in proof of the existence of which he 
quotes from a letter to the Press, signed ‘‘ Another Old 
Lady ’—that the war was brought on us as a judgment for 
the unbecoming manner in which our women dressed. 

But, in spite of Mr. Bright’s breadth of interests and 
vision, it is on the subject of telegraphy, and particularly 
submarine telegraphy, that he is an expert ; and it is to his 
writings on this theme that we turn with most interest. 
He reprints a considerable number of addresses and articles 
and memoranda prepared for official purposes, and he 
excuses the inevitable fault of such a collection by remarking 
that ‘‘repetition . . . has its uses, if it can emphasize 
some vital needs of the nation, and quicken public and 
official attention to them.” He also states that ‘‘ the 
subjects dealt with in this volume are not, generally speaking, 
treated technically.” It is slightly unfortunate, then, that 
he should repeat three times, in a little more than a hundred 
pages, in almost the same words, a statement with regard 
to the unsatisfactory nature of wireless telegraphy as to 
**the demoralising influence of any untuned system—such 
as that on the Eiffel Tower—within, say, a range of 1,000 
miles,” without some explanation as to what this deplorable 
influence may proceed from. 

But the absence of technicalities, in so far as they are 
really absent, is due to the fact that Mr. Bright is not here 


—— 


concerned—except in one alarming paper on Improved 
Methods of Cable Working—with technical problems or 
achievements. He has two reforms to advocate—first, 
the connection of all British dominions and possessions by 
an all-British cable system, organised with reference to 
Imperial rather than private interests, and, second, an 
Imperial service at the rate of 6d. per word all over the 
world. His arguments in favour of what Mr. Healy called 
the ‘‘ All-Red Rot ” are certainly of great weight, given the 
Imperial hypothesis. He lays great stress on the necessity 
that a cable which is used for purposes of Imperial strategy 
and diplomacy should not touch foreign soil, if it can be 
avoided, should be properly protected at its landings, and 
should be wholly under British control. He draws attention 
to the fact, which will surprise many readers, that at the 
outbreak of war there was not—there is not now—a single 
trans-Atlantic cable which was to any degree under British 
control, the last that were so having just been leased to 
American companies. He also points out that the strategic 
circumstances which affect the proper laying of a cable—for 
example, the desirability of keeping it as much as possible in 
deep water—are not such as are likely to, or can properly 
be, taken into account by merely private interests. He 
therefore advocates State action, though, as cable experts 
have good right to be, in view of the experience of the Bretts, 
he is somewhat distrustful of Government Departments. 
The pleasant story of the Bretts is worth quoting in Mr. 
Bright’s words : 

. « .« Inresponse to an application for landing the (first Anglo- 
French) cable at Dover, the brothers John Watkins Brett and Jacob 
Brett were diplomatically referred by one Government Department 
to another. The Admiralty wrote: ‘* They had watched with 
interest the progress of the experiments, but had no power to grant 
aright.” On September 18th, 1850, ‘* The Foreign Office is directed 
by Viscount Palmerston to congratulate you upon the success of 
your experiment and to state that the matter does not relate to the 
business of his Lordship’s Department.” On the same day the 
Admiralty again wrote : ‘‘ That whatever privileges can be granted 
ean only proceed from the Treasury.” The next day, the Treasury 
** acquaint you that it is not in the power of the Lords Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury.” The Bretts got the same answer on 
September 28th. Again on October 18th they received the following 
letter from the Treasury : ‘‘ Although sensible of your perseverance 
in bringing the submarine telegraph about, and in view of the great 
public benefit likely to arise in connection but it is not 
in their Lordships’ power, etc.”” However, eventually, as we know, 
permission was actually obtained. 


It says something for Mr. Bright’s ability to distinguish be- 
tween the transient and the permanent that he should still 
press for State control. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tropic Days. By E. J. Banrietp, T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net. 
The publication of a new book by the author of Confessions of a 
Beachcomber will be a pleasant event to readers with an appetite for 
strange and miscellaneous information and for the free and easy 
expression of a genuine temperament. Mr.Banfield provides plenty of 
information about the plants, animals and fishes of North Queensland, 
about the blacks and their habits, about pearls and pearl-fishing ; 
all of which things, however barely told, come to us of their own 
power with a certain romantic atmosphere compounded of Ballantyne 
and Stevenson. But he does more than this. For he has a certain 
gift of writing, and a special gift for living and writing in a leisurely 
manner, which brings into his book a feeling of hot sun, no clothes 
to speak of, perfect contentment and infinite idleness ; and the writer 
who can convey such an impression is by no means to be despised. 
He can also be horrible in a genial manner; and the calmness with 
which he tells the story of Soosie certainly adds to the ghastly character 
of the tale. Soosie was a black baby who was abandoned by the 
tribe when her mother died. Mr. Banfield rescued her, and she grew 
up with a white heart and mind, repelled by the blacks and terrified 
by the black in herself. She was courted simultaneously by a young 
white planter and an elderly black called Duckbill; and the tribe, 
claiming her, awarded her to Duckbill. Soosie was panic-stricken, 
and measures were taken by her white friends to protect her. In the 
end, however, she disappeared, leaving a note to the effect that she 
realised the strength of the black in her and, while stil) hating her 
own people, she found herself unfit to be a white man’s wife and had 
gone to live alone on the mountain. Mr. Banfield and the young 
planter followed her; but so also did the tribe. Duckbill overtook 
her ; and, since she struggled, hit her over the head to stun her. When 
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** His distinction is drawn from a quality in 
which Pindar and Virgil are pre-eminent ; 
style as Matthew Arnold used the word ; 
a peculiar heightening, a happy excite- 
ment, an intoxication derived from the 
beauty of one’s own voice.”—TiIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, Jfay gfh, 1918. 


“BATTLE of 
the MARNE’ 


The poem under this title in ‘‘ Porms 
WITH FABLEs IN Prose,” by Herbert 
Trench, has not yet been fully under- 
stood by reviewers. But many of the 
acutest thinkers in England have writ- 
ten concerning it. One, who has a 
European reputation as a critic, says :— 
“It is the greatest battle-poem in English.” 


Its subject is the Spirit of France 


and what that means. 


2 Vols. tos. 6d. 
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JOHN LANE'S 
NEW BOOKS 


MURIEL HINE. 


A New Novel by the Author of “‘ Autumn,” “‘ The Individual,” 
‘* Half in Earnest,” ‘* April Panhazard,” &c. 


The Best in Life. 


A charming story of an adventurous young girl who sets out 
to secure the realisation of her fugitive dream of the best in 
life—and finds it beside the blue waters of romantic Venice, 


ORDER AT ONCE. 6s. net. 
First Large Edition almost exhausted. 


READY AUG. Ist. 


A Third Large Edition in the Press. 
STEPHEN LEACOCK’S New Collection of Good Things. 


FRENZIED FICTION. 


“ Altogether Stephen Leacock at his best.”’ 
SEccoMEF in Everyman. 


ROUMANIA, Yesterday and To-day. 
By Mrs. WILIL, GORDON, F.R.G.S., Author of “A 
Woman in the Balkans.” With an Introduction and two 
chapters by H.M. Queen of Roumania, a Frontispiece by 
LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, and other Illustrations. sos. 6d. 
net, 
“4A book which invites attention on many grounds. 
Mrs, Gordon, who knows the country well, has a graphic 
pen, and gives her story true actuality.’’—Times, 


ASIA MINOR. 


By WALTER A. HAWLEY, Author of “ Oriental 
Rugs.’’ With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
An interesting and informing account of that little- 
known part of the Near East—Asia Minor, which the 

















48. net. 
Mr. THOMAS 


author knows so well 
WAR THE LIBERATOR, and other 
Pieces. 
By the late E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C., Author of “A 
Highland Regiment.” With Portrait and Memoir 
5s. net. 


“B. A. Mackintosh will rank high in the brotherhood of 
soldier poets who have found themselves since the war began.’ 
Morning Post. 


THE GREATER PATRIOTISM. 
The Public Addresses of JOHN LEWIS GRIFFITHS, 
American Consul-General at London, with a Memoir 
by CAROLINE HENDERSON GRIFFITHS, and an 
Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC. A Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 6s. net. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Griffiths will be very warmlyjthanked for giving us 
this acceptable memorial of a man noble in nature, rich in 
gifts, wise, generous, and joyous.’’—British Weekly. 


CASTING OUT FEAR. 
By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. The author sees 
in Fear the root of all unhappiness, and shows, in 
stimulating and bright fashion, how each kind of Pear 
can be cast out. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Evening Standard says: ‘‘ Mrs. Guest’s philosophy 
is well worth studying.” 


IF WE RETURN: Letters of a Soldier 


of Kitchener’s Army. 
By G. B. MANWARING. 33s. 6d. net. 
“It is a healthy book, and has the great recommendation 
of reality.’’— British Weekly. 


A New South African Novel. 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE, 
By F, E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s, net. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 1. 
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he brought her into camp, however, he found that he had hit too hard, 
and that she was dead. So the tribe ate Soosie ; and Mr. Banfield and 
her lover found them gnawing the charred bones. This is not a 
pleasant story. But it is very well told ; and so is all that Mr. Ban- 
field sets his hand to. 


An Englishman Talks It Out with an Irishman. By A. R. Orace, 
with a Preface by Joun Eotinton. ‘Talbot Press. 6d. 

This dialogue appeared on May 23rd of this year as ‘‘ Notes of 
the Week” in the New Age, and represents Mr. Orage’s imagination 
of a discussion on the Irish question between a Nationalist and himself. 
This Nationalist is a somewhat moderate type of Sinn Feiner whose 
standpoint is derived from a study of the pamphlets of 22, on the one 
hand, and the leading articles of the Dublin journal, New Ireland, on 
the other; and it is not clear that any real difference of principle 
exists between the disputants. Thus Mr. Orage accepts, equally with 
his Sinn Fein interlocutor, the postulate that Ireland is a ‘* nation ” 
and the conviction of the sacrosanctity of ‘‘ Nations.” He makes 
one or two good points, however; as, for instance, that Ireland’s 
** taking advantage of England’s professions made during the war” 
really amounts to a confession of belief in force on Ireland’s part. He 
means apparently that if Ireland, counting that England will not 
dare crush a ‘* small nationality,’ impedes the English for purely 
** Sinn Fein” ends in their conduct of the war, she will be acting 
in an essentially immoral] fashion—and what is to become of ‘* small 
nationality ” as a principle if morality, or even the profession of it, 
is thrown overboard in the conduct of international matters? Mr. 
Orage’s argument holds good, we think, against his interlocutor, 
even if the latter be right in his denial of Great Britain’s disinterested- 
ness as a champion of oppressed peoples—always supposing, that is, 
that the interlocutor accepts the Wilsonian doctrine of equal opportuni- 
ties for the weaker as well as the greater nations. The Sinn Feiner of 
this book does not question that doctrine, and therefore, dialectically, 
Mr. Orage carries the day. But Mr. Orage, it will be understood, 
does not say that England should make Ireland ‘*‘ be good”; he 
would not justify either the refusal of autonomy or an English 
attempt to conscribe Ireland. We may add that there are a few of 
the Sinn Feiners with whom Mr. Orage does not establish contact 
at all. There are Universalists, disbelievers in the salvation of the 
particular—the principle for which England stands—and the allies 
at heart of Continental Imperialism. The existence of this type 
of thought in Ireland may be due partly to Catholicism, ard partly to 
the fact—often overlooked—that, historically speaking, the interests 
of Ireland and those of the weaker Continental nations have not coin- 
cided. It has been England’s role to oppose Continental Imperialism 
and so to lend support to the cause of the weaker peoples ; and these 
latter would have suffered if she had been weakened by the loss of 
Ireland. It is this consideration, maybe, which leads some advocates 
of Sinn Fein, particularly from among the priests, when they deal with 
Ireland’s ‘* duty in the war,” utterly to reject the current moral and 
liberal view of international relationships. 


THE CITY 


HE excellent news from the Front has had the 
immediate effect of increasing both prices and 
the volume of business, and markets look very 
cheerful. An issue of 6} per cent. preference shares at par 
and £10 ordinary shares at £18 by the General Electric 
Company has been underwritten, and, judging by the 
demand for the underwriting, looks like being well over- 
subscribed. The Brazilian exchange has fallen appreciably, 
the milreis fetching now a fraction under the shilling, 
as compared with 12!d. a month ago. This is attributed 
to a restriction of exports on account of the lack of shipping, 
and reports of unfavourable coffee crop prospects; but 
Brazilian securities show a rising tendency. The City is 
still much interested in the new banking amalgamations, 
particularly that centring around Lloyds, which shows 
a new tendency. Not only is the Capital and Counties 
Bank absorbed, but an arrangement is come to with the 
National Bank of Scotland and the London and River 
Plate Bank, which involves adoption of the much-criticised 
system of interlocking directorates. The fact that the 
original proposal was to include also the National Bank 
of India shows how ambitious a world-policy Lloyds Bank 
is now carrying out. It seems now to be a neck-and-neck 
race between the London City and Midland, Lloyds, the 
London County and Barclays for premier position in 
total deposits, the present order being as shown. These 
four banks now control over a thousand millions of public 
money, or about 53} per cent. of the banking deposits 
of the country. It is gratifying to note that Lloyds and 
Barclays are going to adopt short titles, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the others will follow suit. 





Although the Cunard Steam Ship Company's accounts, 
as issued recently, are not very helpful in enabling one 
to arrive at the true position of the company, it must be 
admitted that the speech of the chairman, Sir Alfred Booth, 
at the forty-first ordinary general meeting held _at 
Liverpool on the 17th inst. left little ground for criticism 
under this head. He referred to a remark which appeared 
in the Economist to the effect that it was difficult,to reconcile 
the serious view as to the future of British shipping expressed 
in the Shipping and Shipbuilding Report recently published 
with the high prices quoted for the leading shipping shares, 
He explained that the reserve fund and carry-forward figures 
in the balance-sheet stand at £1,657,552, but there are 
various internal reserves, including the surplus received 
for ships lost or destroyed by enemy action over and above 
the value at which they stand in the books, amounting in 
all to about £2,500,000. Further, in the accounts the shares 
held by the company in the Anchor and Commonwealth 
and Dominion lines are shown at cost price, but if the 
vessels of these two companies were disposed of at pre-war 
values they would fetch about £1,000,000 more. This 
would make the reserves over £5,000,000, which would 
make the £1 shares worth about 97s. If, however, the 
company’s remaining vessels were sold at present inflated 
prices, the proceeds would amount to a very much larger 
sum per share. Answering the argument that from the 
business point of view it wou!d be more lucrative to liquidate 
than to re-invest the money after the war in ships at inflated 
values, Sir Alfred Booth made some observations which 
are as happy as they are unusual at an ordinary share- 
holders’ meeting. For instance : 


There is only one logical answer to this question, and yet you 
know already, without my telling you, that we are going to do 
the very thing which logic and common-sense condemn. But, 
then, in the really important things in life we never submit to the 
guidance of pure reason. Another factor—call it sentiment, 
patriotism, or what you will—comes into play, and there is very 
little use arguing about it. Each one of us, when he became a 
shareholder in the Cunard Company, assumed a liability for the 
maintenance of the company as a shipowning concern—the corner- 
stone of the British Mercantile Marine, as we Cunarders honestly 
believe it to have been. 

# * % c 

The Cunard chairman is of opinion that prices are going 
to fall very rapidly when the war is over, and he went so 
far as to express the view that people who now sold their 
ships and put the money in Government securities would 
not only get a high and fixed return in the shape of interest, 
but would be “paid back eventually in pounds, worth a 
pound each, for the pounds worth about 10s. each” which 
they had lent. Later on in his speech he said : 


I believe myself that prices and costs will come down much 
more rapidly after the war than most people now imagine. The 
pinnacle of inflation and artificial values to which we have been 
hoisted is so extreme that I believe the whole monstrous edifice 
will collapse at the first breath of the natural air of international 
competition. 


If Sir Alfred Booth referred to shipbuilding costs coming 
down he may be right, but if he was thinking of prices 
generally after the war he will have to bring forward stronger 
arguments before he convinces all thinkers on this subject. 
For one thing, he does not seem to take into account the 
continuance of currency inflation that is likely to be resorted 
to by European Governments. Sir Alfred Booth’s own 
argument indicates that a fall in prices would represent 
an enormous advantage to the wealthy at the expense 
of the masses. He concluded his speech with the prediction 
of stormy days ahead, the principal dangers being : 


1. The difficulty of ‘* deflating” currency and credit without 
destroying confidence. : : 

2. The tendency to maintain Government control with all its 
deadening effect on enterprise. ; — 

8. An attempt to place in the hands of some yey 
authority the task of dividing up the raw materials of the work 
among all competing industries. This means making polities 
and not price the determining factor of distribution. The inter- 
national jealousies engendered by such a system would be quite 
sufficient to kill any League of Nations we might have hoped to 
form. 
4. Labour unrest, due to the false hopes held out of a new heaven 
and a new earth after the war. The disillusionment will be very 


bitter when it comes. 
Emit, DAVIES. 
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BRAIN STRESS 


In times of stress and strain the disas- 
trous results that may follow overtaxing 
of the brain must not be overlooked. 


To meet the demands of severe 
mental activity there must be a con- 
stant, steady supply of the right 
food to the brain so that the cerebral 
cells may be maintained in health. 
For this purpose ‘BYNOGEN ’' 


is invaluable. 





The agreeable flavour and digestive 
qualities of ‘BY NOGEN’ are derived 
from a specially prepared extract obtained 
from selected whole wheat and malt, 
which it contains in addition to milk- 
protein and organic phosphates. 





Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 


week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 


The Manager, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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A National 
Watchword 


sé OAL is everything to us” 

—says Mr. Lloyd George. 
“Coal is the most terrible of 
enemies and it is the most potent 
of friends.” 


And yet we are draining our by no 
means inexhaustible coal reserves at so 
prodigal a rate that a very moderate 
estimate puts the possible saving at 50 
million tons annually. 


Reform in our methods of fuel con- 
sumption is essential if in the years to 
come, when we are paying for the war 
and are striving to maintain supremacy 
over our commercial rivals, we are still 
to enjoy the blessing of cheap and 
plentiful coal upon which our past 
material prosperity has been largely 
founded. 


‘Save Coal” should be a national watch- 
word in the Economy Campaign—with, 
as only second in importance, “ Use 
wherever possible Gas and Gas Coke 
Instead”, but both with the strictest 


economy. 


Full particulars as to the economy and 

effictency of gaseous fuel for industrial 

and domestic use alike can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.A 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Fhe og ORGANISER OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 
plications are invited for employment as Assistant Organisers 
dren’ s Care Work. Candidates should have had considerable 
xperience in social work with special reference to children, and 
should possess organising ability. Candidates will be selected in 
September for anent and temporary appointments, and panels 
will be formed of candidates for employment later. 
The salaries of permanent organisers are as follows :— 
(1) Assistant Organisers—{100 a year, rising by yearly increments 
of £6 to {130 a year, with war wages of {50 a year in addition. 
(z) District Organisers—{130 a year, rising by yearly increments of 
£10 to {200 a year, with war wages of {50 a year in addition. 
District Organisers are selected from the ranks of Assistant Or- 
ganisers. Temporary Assistant Organisers are paid at a fixed inclusive 
rate of {2 10s. a week. Married women may apply for temporary em- 
a. Apply for form to the CLERK OF THE COUNCIL, County 
all, Spring Gardens, S.W.1. Enclose stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
Wednesday, 4th September, 1918. Persons already in the Council’s 
service may apply. 


BIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 








A Scholarship of £40 is offered at the Birmingham Women’s Settlement for the year 
1918-1919. The selected candidate will be required to come into residence in time for 
the autumn term and to read for the Social Study Diploma of Birmingham University. 
The course admits of specialisation in the direction of Industrial Welfare Work. Can- 
didates intending to take up Continuation School work will be eligible. The scholar 
appointed would be free to apply for one of the Bursaries offered by the University. 
Applications should be forwarded as soon as possible to Miss Mapeey, Birmingham 
Women's Settlement, Summer Lane, Birmingham. 





wre. IN JANUARY, SCIENCE MISTRESS (CHEMISTRY 
AND BOTANY). Degree or equivalent essential. Non-resident. Salary 
according to qualifications.—Misses Clark and Exvis, Croham Hurst Schoo !, 
South Croydon. 


ABOUR PARTY.—WANTED, TWO WOMEN ORGANISERS. 
—Apply forfull particulars, giving qualifications and experience, to the 
Sscretary, The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1. 








LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, Lenten School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department Ry a é 1 





LEEDS UNIVERSITY, 
NEXT SESSION 


COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80. 
A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
;oROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


wet KENSINGTON. ey = College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hoa. 
William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte. 
concerning 








fiore, it "A. ; Seoretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Foer information 
Scholarships and Lean Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
pe pd Coursss in Ants, Scizncz, Mepicine, and Encinezaine for Meg 


Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students, Pre. 
liminary ey hme for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from RecisTRaR. 








SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view te 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this ) College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's traini This training is d by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Gentens, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has an EMPLOYMENT 
by Ge Kanes ey Ceuncil. The Bureau will give advice and naly So coutien. 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers 3 
period of three months. 


SCHOOLS. 


MALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the a High School. The aim of the School iste 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child a for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 


and Handicraft of — cueeienee: 6 

cod Poultry-heeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, “the Medical Raden and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, 'y and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ofoeiee. 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION os 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cook Fine L dry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 






































ceurse of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 

in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply to the Secretary, Landon 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or twoyears, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishing to qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 


HE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING. Under the auspices of the University. The next Session will 
commence on October 8th. he Courses will comprise both the delivery of 

theoretical Lectures and the direction of actual practice in Social Work. The 
Subjects of Study will include Ethies, Economics, Hygiene, and Industrial History and 
Legislation, treated from the Social point of view.—For particulars apply to the 
Director, Miss Nora Mivnes, B.Sc., 44 Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 6. 


HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Ciaypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Two Years’ Course for Socialand Public Health Workers; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary’s Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al! Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11 
PuysicaL TRAINING CoLLeGe (Ling’s System). —Three Years’ Course of pro- 
fessional training for teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 

Swimming ; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Frgs £8 10s. 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Frrs £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretary. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
COGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EpvucaTIoN. 
Im connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 




















Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ cee Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. an 

Demonstration School Aa, = the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools ander the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 

The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy asd beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
peared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss T aA Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 











LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Sesupestas om eoqiiostinn to ae WACRAS MOIR. 
2: rays: . 





i MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham Cellege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


TO BE LET. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description ma -* and 
Sermons reported.— 


ts provided. Meetings, 
Mer OPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 
GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
——, Correspondence and Papers kept in order. ange 
tions, eeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control Post Post free 2d. 
—Martuusian Leacug, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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